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THE HONORABLE WILLIAM ABERHART 


HE most famous school teacher of our day is gone, having passed 

with strange suddenness at a time when his friends still wondered 

at his overflowing vitality. The educator in public life has become 
a familiar and respected figure in this Twentieth Century: Woodrow 
Wilson, H. A. L. Fisher and Sir William Beveridge come readily to 
mind. But William Aberhart shares with M. J. Coldwell the distine- 
tion of having moved right out of a successful career as a school 
Principal, into the prominence of a national celebrity. 










T would be ungenerous to write of Mr. Aberhart as a man in whose 
death all petty controversies were hushed and all voices were raised 
in a unison of praise. He was too lusty a fighter for any such mem- 

orial to do him justice. Back in the ‘twenties’ citizens of the West 
first learned of him as they turned the radio dial on a Sunday after- 
noon and heard a round, practised voice expounding the Bible with 
a fundamentalist’s conviction as the revelation of God’s will to man. 
What matters to us is not whether he or the modernists were right; 
but that, when others were giving their spare energies to ease or 
‘recreation, he elected to enter the highest field of philosophical war- 
fare and battle sturdily for the less fashionable side. When many 
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churches were all but empty, and when politics seemed arid and un- 
profitable, the common people heard him gladly. He thus won a 
religious leadership on the Prairies which made possible his incursion 
into public life eight years ago. 

HERE is a verse in the Old Testament which, perhaps, more than 

any other, epitomizes all there is of religious inspiration and pur- 

pose: “The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God.” When the Hungry Thirties came in and crawled their weary: 
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course, it was Aberhart who protested in the teeth of the stand-patters 
that the Highway has been built through the accumulated genius of 
man working with the bounty of nature; and that there is no longer 
any need for the children of God to stumble along in the ditch or the 
desert. How many world spokesmen of today are talking the same 
language! But at that time economic defeatism still obscured the sky, 
and it was the voice of Aberhart which dinned into the ears of our 
people the truth that they did not have to lie there and “take it”. 


Of all that the Aberhart administration has since done in the 
field of economic and financial experiment, there is no need to speak 
here. It is a matter upon which teachers may disagree widely, and in 
all sincerity. Nevertheless we may say this: Thanks to William Aber- 
hart, the principle of Active Reform has displaced the principle of 
Dumb Suffering in the political philosophy of our people, and so 
opened new vistas of progress. 


N THE field of Education, too, our late Premier and Minister moved 
with a light-hearted but clear-headed combativeness. “Out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower” . . . Efficiency. Under his 

leadership and with his good will, in the past eight years we have 

gained all that legislation alone can give us in the way of professional 
status. Again, the inherited permissive legislation for combining 
school districts blossomed into a complete modern province-wide re- 
organization of rural education. A Teachers’ Retirement Act, many 

years overdue, was enacted and pensions have been paid since 1939. 

A positive philosophy of co-operative humanism is re-vitalizing our 

school program. Mr. Aberhart might easily have been tempted to 

forget his school background with a shrewd eye on the electorate, 
and have left alone many things that other provincial governments 
have been too timid to touch. But that was not his way; whatever of 
good his hand found to do, he did it with his might. We honor his 
memory. ~ 
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LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


I think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised, for the preservation of freedom and 
happiness. * * * Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; 
establish and improve the law for educating the common people. Let 
our countrymen know that the people alone can protect us against 
these evils, and that the tax which will be paid for the purpose is not 
more than the thousandth part of what will be paid to kings, priests, 
and nobles who will rise up among us if we leave the people in 
ignorance.—Thomas Jefferson to George Wythe, Aug. 13, 1786. 
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N THE sudden and untimely death 

of Mr. Aberhart the cause of edu- 
cation in Alberta and in Canada has 
suffered a great loss. No other as 
sincere and consistent a friend of 
the profession of teaching has so far 
appeared in the higher councils of the 
province. From the moment he took 
office as Premier and Minister of 
Education Mr. Aberhart followed a 
steady and courageous course of edu- 
cational reform. He did all a man 
could do in the legislative field in 
the time that was given him to make 
schools better places for children to 
attend, and teaching a calling of dig- 
nity and respect. I believe it may be 
truly said of him that in the annals of 
Canadian education there are few 
names if any deserving of a higher 
place than his. 


While the setting up of the larger 
units of rural administration is prob- 
ably the contribution for. which Mr. 
Aberhart is now most widely known, 
we as teachers have special reason 
to be grateful to him for The Teach- 
ing Profession Act, an Act which 
gives us professional status on a par 
with the other established professions, 
as far as this can be done by legisla- 
tive enactment. In a way this was 
more “advanced” legislation than that 
which established the larger units. 
There was almost no precedent for 
this in the field of public education 
anywhere. It was a new thing in the 
world. And what is more to the point, 
it was a gesture of the utmost confi- 
dence in us as a body of men and 
women entrusted with a public func- 
tion of the greatest importance. 


Now it is our turn. Following up 
what I tried to say last month, let me 
ask again, What are we going to do 
about it? Building on the foundation 
thus laid for us, are we going to move 
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on and up to higher levels of profes- 
sional influence and educational en- 
deavor, or are we going to atrophy 
through indifference and inertia, or 
dissipate our collective energy in ac- 
tivities and interests hardly becoming 
a profession? We cannot escape an- 
swering this question one way or the 
other, as long as The Teaching Pro- 
fession Act remains in force. Individ- 
ually we all have responsibilities. as 
teachers. There is nothing new in this 
Collectively we now have responsibil- 
ities as a profession. There is some- 
thing quite new in that. Just how new 
may be sensed, perhaps, from the fol- 
lowing query: What proportion of the 
time of the last A.G.M. was spent in 
the serious, thoughtful discussion of 
the pressing educational problems of 
our time? 

This may be taken as exceptional, 
however. On the whole we have been 
already coming to pretty close grips 
as an Association with some of the 
basic problems of our profession. In 
the matter of salaries and salary 
schedules, for example, there has been 
a very real advance. I have just re- 
ceived a sheaf of recent schedules in 
the mail, and as I turn over the sheets 
my mind goes back to earlier days be- 
fore such things were dreamed of any- 
where, in relation to rural education 
at any rate. There is definite progress 
here, and those now entering the pro- 
fession have probably little realiza- 
tion of what they owe to the Associa- 
tion along these lines. I do not refer 
primarily to the size of the salaries, 
which still leaves much to be desired, 
but to the many other desirable fea- 
tures of an established schedule. All 
this may be regarded as the spade 
work of the profession; but it is spade 
work that is indispensable to any real 
advance along strictly professional 
lines. This work must go on. We are 
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indebted for our present schedules to 
the time and labor of scores of our 
members down through recent years, 
but first and foremost, here again 
to sympathetic enabling legislation 
sponsored by our last Premier and 
Minister of Education. 

But we have a large membership 
which contains much ability and tal- 
ent if only it could be mobilized, and 
there is no reason why a considerable 
number of types of professional en- 
deavor should not be carried on at 
once. Recently I had an encouraging 
experience along this line too. The 
High School Curriculum is again in 
process of revision, and the last 
A.G.M. recommended a_ standing 
A.T.A. Committee to represent the 
Association in all matters pertaining 
to the High School curriculum re- 
vision. The first meeting of the De- 
partment Committee was held in Cal- 
gary in May, and it was my privilege 
to sit in with our own Committee 
(which is an integral part of the De- 
partment Committee) during one of 
its discussions at that time. I was 
certainly more than pleased with the 
manner in which the Committee 
grappled with its problems, and the 
broad interpretation it was disposed 
to give to its functions. Here was 
real professional thinking, it seemed 
to me, and I anticipate a wide sphere 
of usefulness for this committee. The 
chairman is Miss E. C. Barclay of 
Calgary. The other members are 
named on page 15. 

As a further example of the type 
of problem of broad educational im- 
port to which a real profession of 
teaching might be expected to make 
a contribution, I might mention re- 
ligious education. This seems certain 
to become a real issue in the near 
future. It is being pushed vigorously 
by various groups throughout the 
province. Would this not suggest a 
standing A.T.A. Committee on re- 
ligious education also, to confer with 
pressure groups for a definition of 
terms and a clarification of* the 
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issue, all with a view to report and 
discussion and formulation of policy 
at each succeeding A.G.M.? 

It is hardly necessary to multiply 
examples. One might refer to the 
question of the new school holidays, 
which is sure to come up for recon- 
sideration at the conclusion of the 
war. And then there is the question 
of the teacher’s first duty in these 
serious times whether to stick to her 
post or desert her young charges to 
take up war work supposedly more 
essential than teaching the young. 
Perhaps our Association, unhampered 
as it is by political considerations, 
could have given a stronger lead than 
it has done in this regard. The case 
for educational research was well put 
in the editorial in the May number. 
In this connection I am reminded of 
the financial report for last year 
which appeared on pages 24-27 of the 
same issue. I am not very proud of 
that report. It should be carefully 
examined by every member. It shows 
a net deficit for the year of $3,322.25. 
But the point relevant to this discus- 
sion is that the amount expended on 
educational research was the impos- 
ing total of $32.79. 

Now I have far outrun my space 
and must stop. This train of reflec- 
tion was occasioned by the loss of 
our leader since the last appearance 
of the Magazine. We have every con- 
fidence in his successor, Mr. Low, as 
one who can be counted upon as 
Minister of Education to take up the 
work where Mr. Aberhart left off and 
carry it on. Once again we have a 
former teacher as Minister of Educa- 
tion, something that would have 
caused a ghastly shudder to run 
through society in the good old days. 
But there is still a sense of loss that 
will not be easily dispelled. And now 
it is our job to lay hold of the in- 
strument Mr. Aberhart put in our 
hands and make it work. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cc. SANSOM. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 








THE HON. SOLON E. LOW 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


NY small boy living on a Cardston, Alberta, farm has a long road 
to travel before he is ready to become the custodian of the school 
system of his native province, in addition to being the holder 

of the provincial purse strings. To arrive at that position in the space 
of 43 years is no mean achievement. Yet that was to be accomplished 
by the son born at the turn of the century to James P. and Sarah Ida 
Barber Low. It is a far cry, too, from the status of a Public or High 
School student in a school of which one’s elder brother is the principal 
to the assumption of the portfolio of Minister of Education. However, 
four years after graduating from Cardston High School Solon Low 
left the Grain and Mercantile business in which he had been engaged 
and entered upon his career in education—a career which was to lead 
to that highest responsibility—by following his elder brother’s example 
and becoming a school teacher. He and the century were 23 when the 
future Minister of Education enrolled at Calgary Normal School; they 
were 30 when he supplemented several summers’ attendance at the 
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University of Alberta (sandwiched in betweeen teaching terms as prin- 
cipal of Arrowwood Consolidated and Raymond High Schools) by a 
full year’s study at the University of Southern California, with the 
object of qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


* % oa 


T WAS not until after he had accepted the principalship of the 
Stirling School and, as part of his duties, had organized a four-year 
High School course there that his field of public service became en- 

larged to include the responsibilities of political leadership in the 
Warner constituency. He then became the Warner representative to 
the first Social Credit Government. Mr. Low’s election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1935 was followed two years later by a call to the 
Cabinet of Premier Aberhart, at which time he moved from the town 
of Stirling to Alberta’s capital city in order to devote his time and 
talents to the task of administering the financial affairs of the Province. 
In his career as a legislator he has benefitted his fellow-teachers in 
countless ways, piloting through the Legislature the most significant 
Act in the history of the Association, namely the teachers’ professional 
Bill, by which we “live and move and have our being”. Of interest, 
too, is the fact that he performed a similar service for the engineering 
profession. Immediately after the passage of a further significant Bill, 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, it was the wise decision of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to appoint the Honorable Solon E. 
Low to the Board of Administrators of that Fund, for whom he has 
served as chairman to the present time. 


+ + + 


R. LOW has also shown himself to be outstanding as a parlia- 
mentarian. For his sponsorship of the amendments to The 
Teaching Profession Act in 1936 teachers throughout Alberta— 
throughout the Dominion—owe him a debt of gratitude as great as 
the far-reaching implications of that Act. The Teaching Profession 
Act is the first on record granting professional status to teaching in 
that it provides amongst other things the power of the professional 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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organization to discipline members and also requires that membership 
in the professional organization be a prerequisite to practising the 
profession of teaching. 


Temporarily unseated by being defeated in the Warner con- 
stituency in the election of 1940, Mr. Low was given the Vegreville 
constituency by acclamation in a by-election in June of that year, 
continuing in the office of Provincial Treasurer. The sad circumstances 
under which he now assumes the added weight of responsibility at- 
tached to the position of chief educational administrator can but 
augment the relief and gratitude felt in viewing his appointment to 


fill so great a vacancy. 
+ + + 


OT alone in desk-work has the energetic leadership of the new 
Minister been demonstrated and developed. The field of organ- 
ized sport and the teamwork particularly of basketball, baseball 

and track have held his interest and felt his influence. The Raymond 
High School basketball team under his coaching were hoop champions 
for the Province during six consecutive years. Later their coach was 
honored by being made President of the Alberta Basketball Association 
for 1937-1939 and executive member of the Canadian Basketball Asso- 
ciation, an office which he presently occupies. 


In a happy home life Mr. and Mrs. Low, the former Alice Fern 
Litchfield, devote themselves to their seven children, the youngest of 
whom is less than a month old. Their church activities have contributed 
greatly to the development of the Edmonton Branch of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Even here the Minister’s interest 
in teaching is reflected in that he conducts teacher training for the 
Church. 

% + * 
LL in all, we teachers of Alberta have reason to cheer loudly for 
the new Minister of Education and to anticipate fine and in- 
spiring educational leadership throughout his period of office. 





ATTEND CANADA'S GREATEST SHOW | 


CALGARY EXHIBITION and 
STAMPEDE—July Sth to 10th 


It will be greater than ever this year. 
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ANOTHER TEACHER WINS CABINET RANK 


LFRED J. HOOKE is a striking example of the stick-to-it-iveness 
coupled with ability that might be expected of one of the bull- 
dog breed, for was he not born thirty-eight years ago at White- 

croft, England, of a father miner and a mother teacher. Things have 
come the hard way to Alf Hooke, but possibly the hard way, after all, 
is the best avenue to genuine success. 
He was a victim of the closed school 
during the last war so stayed home 
and worked on the farm. But, when 
the school finally re-opened, he was 
big enough and strong enough to hire 
himself out as a hired man until 1922. 
Thus at seventeen years of age he de- 
cided to embark on the task of fulfill- 
ing his early boyhood ideal of becom- 
ing a teacher and re-entered school 
taking his Grade VIII work with 
youngsters who had been in Grades 
III and IV when he first stopped 
school. Even at that he had to work 
his way through and, after passing 
Grade VIII in 1922, he worked on the 
farm until January, 1923. It was the 
same pretty well all the way through 
his school career — passing in June, 
earning money until January or Sep- 

ae. 3. 2 tember. He finally landed in Stettler 
High School and pays high tribute to the then Principal, H. E. Tanner, 
now of University High School, Edmonton, who made a concession 
to him and arranged for him to try to cover the work of Grades X, 
XI and XII in two years. During his High School period, however, he 
had to find time for homework and every odd job that he could 
procure—clerking in the store after hours and on Saturday, unloading 
boxcars of coal from Drumheller, mowing lawns, calsomining, etc.— 
and batched all the time. He found the wherewithal somehow to 
attend the Calgary Normal School, graduating in 1926. 


% + Ey 
I] ser Som his whole career as a teacher he was busy on 


University Summer School work; in fact, he is still taking extra 
mural courses from two American Universities, being particu- 


larly interested in Mathematics, Science, English, Business, Economics 
and Law. 


His teaching record in the Province is as follows: Island School, 
Halkirk; Fleet Rural High School; Principal, Trochu Village School; 
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Principal, Rocky Mountain House six-room school for five years until 
shortly after his election in 1935 to the Alberta legislature as a member 
of the Social Credit party. 

He met his future wife at Normal School, married her in 1930 
and has two sons, Keith 11 and Dennis 9. 

Doubtless Mr. Hooke’s entry into public life was a direct result 
of his having come up the hard way and, realizing what hardship was, 
he turned his attention to the study of economics, thus leading him 
into politics. 

In 1938 he became a member of the Social Credit Board and 
became Deputy Speaker in January, 1941. However, he resigned the 
office of Deputy Speaker to become Chairman of the Social Credit 
Board in April, 1941, being promoted to Cabinet rank as Provincial 


Secretary this month. 
cy + > 


T MAY be superfluous to say, having regard to his record, that Mr. 
Hooke has won the confidence of the Alberta legislature, being very 
forceful in debate. Teachers have reason to be grateful to him, for 

it was he who moved the amendment to The School Act in 1937 pro- 
viding for dismissal of teachers to be subject to review by the Board 
of Reference which has the power to reverse the action of the school 
board in case of unjustifiable dismissal. 


That We May Live, Our bravest Die 


On Saturday, March 14th, the nar- 
rative poem, “Who Dare To Live,” 
came on sale. We read that the poem 
grew on odd bits of paper throughout 
two years, whilst its author, Frederick 
B. Watt, was engaged on one hundred 
or more merchant vessels as Naval 
Boarding Officer. 

The fall of France flung greater 
responsibilities on our merchant 
ships. The story pulsates with the 
dreams, the loves, of a freighter ca 
tain, and the grim horror of death- 
spotted waters that tries the courage 
of the captain and his shipmates. 

If the breath of God is genius, then 
“Who Dare To Live” has deeper 
beauty than anything we have read. 
May we quote a short passage from 
the “Captain”? He hears “Bos’n”, a 
shipmate, is missing at sea. 

‘“How calm he was—how rugged to 
the core 
How gentle in his way. How cleanly 
straight. 
here was no pilfering in our Bosn’s 
store— 
No ship’s gear smuggled past the 
dockyard gate. 
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He should have lived—we’ll need the 
ones like him 
To build a decent world around—oh 


God, 

Why should You let this happen? Why 
not trim 

Hell’s bunkers with the scrounger and 
the sod? 


‘“Bos’ was Your man; he lived the 
things You set 

Such store by—though some scoffers 
called him proud 

Because he held convictions—would- 
n’t let himself be bullied by the 
feckless crowd. 


‘“This was the chap dictators had 
to crush 

To get their sleep at nights—and now 
he’s done—”’’ 


The author has dedicated “Who 
Dare To Live” to two naval officers— 
Lieut. J. C. Dwyer, R.C.N.V.R., miss- 
ing at sea Sept. 26, 1942; and to 
Cmdr. F. R. W. R. Gow, R.C.N., miss- 
ing at sea Nov. 7, 1942. 


M. IRENE RANCHE. 
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Employment Stabilization 
as Applied to Teachers in U.S. 


School teachers will not be barred from taking teaching jobs at 
higher pay under WMC Regulation No. 4, the “hold the line” order, 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has 
announced, nor will they imperil their regular positions by working 
during the summer vacation in war plants, agriculture, or necessary 
civilian services. 


An Essential Industry 


“The question of whether a school teacher in one district may take 
employment in another school district at a higher rate of pay has been 
raised in many parts of the country,’’ Mr. McNutt said. 


“At this time of year many teachers are contemplating making 
such a change and are hesitant to do so because they fear they will be 
violating WMC Regulation No. 4. 


“Teaching is an essential industry, and as such, transfers at in- 
creased rates of pay are subject to the regulation, which prohibits 
workers in essential activities from transferring to a job in an essential 
activity at a higher rate of pay, unless the hiring is made in accordance 
with a WMC stabilization plan.” 


Permitted To Take New Positions in Autumn 


“Changes will be made in the regulation,’ Mr. McNutt said, “which 
will permit teachers contemplating changes to higher paid ‘teaching 
positions to take such positions in autumn.” He points out that teachers 
should not hesitate to take vacation employment in agricultural, muni- 
tions, or necessary civilian service work for fear of violating Regulation 
No. 4. Under changes contemplated in the operation of the regulation 
so far as they are concerned they will be permitted to return to their 
regular positions. 


Consult Local Officials 


Detailed information concerning national and local provisions may 
be secured from local officers of the U. S. Employment Service, or 
from area or regional directors of the War Manpower Commission. 
Changes in the regulations or their interpretation may be expected 
from time to time. 


Variations in regional or local stabilization plans exist, subject 
to WMC approval. Hence it is advisable for teachers and employers to 
secure information concerning such changes and variations directly 
from the officers indicated. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


RE MEMBERSHIP FEES 


The following two resolutions dealing with Association fees were passed 
by the Annual General Meeting held during Easter Week 1943: 


RESOLVED: that commencing September 1, 1943, the A.T.A. fees 


shall be as follows: 


Salary Bracket 
-$1499 
$1500-$1999 
$2000-$2499 


Provincial Fees 


Local Fees 


$ 6.00 $2.40 
$ 8.40 $2.40 
$10.80 $2.40 


RESOLVED: that the following steps in fee increases be added: $2500- 
2999: $2NNN-$2499; $3H00- etc. at the same rate of increase as in the lower 


steps. 


In accordance with these resolutions, the new scale of fees payable by 


members will be as follows: 


NEW SCALE OF A.T.A. FEES 


Annual Salary 


Under $1500 
$1500-$1999 


(Effective September 1, 1943) 


$8.40 yearly or 70c per month for twelve months. 
$10.80 yearly or 90c per month for twelve months. 


$2000-$2499 .............<.. $13.20 yearly or $1.10 per month for twelve months. 


$2500-$2999 
$3000-$3499 
$3500-$3999 
And so on in equal steps. 


WELL DONE! + * 


Two Alberta School Divisions have 
negotiated salary schedules with 
stated minima exceeding the legal 
$900 minimum. Both schedules are 
effective as from July, 1943. We 
quote below the initial clauses from 
each: 

From Salary Schedule for Lamont 
School Division No. 18 

1. Basic Minimum. It shall be $925. 

2. Annual Increments 


(a) Annual Increments shall be 
June, 1943 


$15.60 yearly or $1.30 per month for twelve months. 
$18.00 yearly or $1.50 per month for twelve months. 
$20.40 yearly or $1.70 per month for twelve months. 


$50.00 per year for six years and 
$60.00 for the seventh year. 

(b) These increments shall include 
any annual increments already earned 
in the Division and shall date back 
to September 1, 1939, or to the date 
of the teacher’s permanent Alberta 
Certificate, whichever date come 
later. This shall apply to both pres- 
ent and future members of the staff.’ 

(c) In the cases of beginner teach- 
ers the first increments shall begin 
one year after the dates of their ap- 
pointments to the staff. 
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From Salary Schedule for Medicine 
Hat School Division No. 4 
A. Rural Schools 
(1) Teachers holding Elementary 
and Intermediate, First Class or Sec- 
ond Class Certificates shall receive 
a basie salary of $960.00. 


(2) An increment of $50.00, for 
each year of past experience up to a 
maximum of 8 years, will be added to 
the salary of each of the teachers 
referred to in the above section ex- 
cept in the case of those holding In- 
terim Certificates and in these cases 
only one year increment will be paid 
for one or more years of past experi- 
ence. 

(3) Teachers with “Letters of Au- 
thority” will receive the statutory 
minimum but will not be eligible for 
any increments for past experience. 





Change in Personnel of Pensions 


Board 


The Hon. Solon E. Low, Provincial 
Treasurer and newly appointed Minis- 
ter of Education, has withdrawn from 
the Board of Administrators of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund and will 
be replaced as representative of the 
Provincial Government on the Board 
by the Hon, A. J. Hooke, Provincial 
Secretary. 





Re: Vegreville Fund 


We beg respectfully to submit to 
Locals the resolution passed by the 
last Annual General Meeting regard- 
ing the Vegreville Strike Fund. 


Resolved: that it be incumbent upon 
all Locals and teachers to make 
every effort to collect the outstand- 
ing amount necessary to cover the 
Vegreville Strike deficit. 


It was obviously felt by the Annual 
General Meeting that those teachers in 


service during the year ending June 
30, 1943 should conform to the policy 
whereby the levy of One Dollar per 
month for the period of two months 
should be paid. This would just about 
cover the deficit on the Vegreville 
Fund. However, owing to a number 
of teachers who did not respond there 
is a deficit in the Vegreville Fund of 
over $2,000. Therefore, will Locals 
do their best to keep this situation 
alive as far as the members who have 
not subscribed are concerned. 





Re: Salary Schedules 


It has also been brought to the 
attention of the Executive that school 
boards frequently try to include in 
their schedules of salaries a proviso 
similar to the following: 


The board reserves the right at 
its discretion to place any teacher 
on its staff at any step on the 
schedule or at any special salary. 


It was felt by the Executive that 
a clause of this kind abrogates the 
schedule, and after considerable dis- 
cussion the following resolution was 
carried: 


Resolved: that we advise Locals 
that this matter has been under 
discussion by the Provincial Execu- 
tive and that we recommend that 
as a substitute for this phrase which 
is so commonly used in the sched- 
ules of school boards they endeavor; 
to have substituted therefor: In 
case any teacher newly appointed 
to the staff is engaged at a rate 
of salary higher than the salary 
of the class of teachers to which 
the appointee belongs, the schedule 
with respect to that class of teach- 
ers shall automatically be raised 
for all. 





Sets of Salary Schedules Available 


The A.T.A. office has on hand for 
distribution 'mimeographed sets of the 
latest divisional salary schedules to 
be negotiated. These may be had upon 
request. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 1943 


Students are reminded that, if the statutory holiday.is held on Monday, 
July 5, the University session will open on Thursday, July 1st, and the 


following Saturday, July 3, (but not subsequent Saturdays) will be in 


session. 


IMPORTANT: Make accommodation arrangements in advance. 
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FURTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


By Annual General Meeting 
APRIL 26 - 28, 1943 


ON HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM REVISION 


Resolved: that the Provincial Cur- 
riculum Revision Committee in co- 
operation with the study groups of 
Locals and Sub+locals and with the 
Department of Education review the 
situation and make early recom- 
mendations regarding vocational and 
industrial training in Alberta during 
~ postwar period and in preparation 

or it. 





Resolved: that the incoming;A.T.A. 
Curriculum Revision Committee in 
1948 be instructed to secure, action 
in the matter of surveying and. of 
overhauling where necessary the Eng- 
lish course from Grades 4 to 12, re- 
placing unsuitable texts by. ones more 
acceptable. 





Resolved: that the Department» of 
Education grant credit to any school 
for a recognized course in scientific 
agriculture including field and labora- 
tory work, provided that the. school 
board can make available necessary 


facilities and find qualified instruc- 
tors. 





Resolved: that the Executive of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association appoint 
a standing committee on High School 
Curriculum Revision for 1943 to 
carry on the work in 1943, and that 
= recommend the following person- 
nel: 

Mr. Stanley Clarke, Carstairs 

Miss Eva Jagoe, Calgary, as Sec- 


retary 

Mr. R. V. Clark, Edmonton 

Mr. W. T. M. Fowler, Grande 
Prairie 

Mr. D. McEachern, Bellevue 

Mr. Roy Baker, Coaldale 

Miss E. C. Barclay, Calgary, as 
Chairman. 

Note: 

Mr. M. Dobson, Calgary, was later 
nominated for the secretaryshipi of 
the committee, succeeding Miss Jagoe, 
who unfortunately found it necessary 
to withdraw. 


RESOLUTIONS ARISING OUT OF OFFICERS’ 
REPORTS 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting express its appreciation of 
the very fair and intelligent’ attitude 
generally displayed by the press of 

province tow: the problems of 
education and the relation’ of: the 
teacher to these problems. 





Resolved: that in the opinion of this 
Annual General Meeting the accept- 
ance of an arbitration award should 
become mandatory to the parties in 
dispute. 





Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting express its appreciation to 
the teachers now receiving Life Mem- 
bership in the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for their faithful service to 
their organization and to the cause of 
education and also extend to each its 
sincere wish for his (or her) con- 
tinued happiness and well-being. 


June, 1943 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting express its appreciation to 
the members of the Retirement Fund 
Board for their valued services on 
behalf of the teachers of Alberta. 





Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting approve the efforts of its 
Executive in conjunction with the 
various affiliates of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation in pressing the 
case for Federal Aid for Education, 
and that we instruct our incoming 
Executive to continue to work towards 
this end, both independently on behalf 
of our organization, and jointly with 
any other educational groups endeav- 
oring to attain the same objective. 





Resolved: that we commend the 
action of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration in setting up a Committee on 
Reconstruction and urge that all pos- 
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sible publicity be given to the work 
and reports of this committee. 





Resolved: that the section of the re- 
port of the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer dealing with organization to- 
gether with any subsequent recom- 
mendations on this topic from this 
Annual General Meeting be referred 
to the incoming Executive with the 
recommendation that they consider 
Ways and Means of maintaining and 
increasing the efficiency of Local and 
Sub-local units of our organization 
ae the stress of wartime condi- 
ions. 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting express its gratification at 
the increasing capacity of local leader- 
ship in the organization to handle 
difficult problems, and express its 
conviction that the continuance of the 
policy of developing capable local 
eadership is one of the best guaran- 
fone for the stability of our organiza- 
ion. 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting urge upon the affiliated 








Locals and Sub-locals of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association the necessity of 
maintaining continuous contact with 
their members on Active Service in 
His Majesty’s Forces, and that every 
effort be made to render such assist- 
ance and advice as may be practicable 
to their wives and dependents. 





Resolved: that we record our ap- 
preciation of our Executive, our 
General Secretary-Treasurer, the 
Minister of Education, the members 
of the Legislature, and any other per- 
sons or organized groups who sup- 
ported successfully the just claim of 
the teachers of Alberta for an upward 
revision of the statutory minimum 
salary. 





Resolved: that we express our ap- 
preciation of the comprehensive and 
valuable reports submitted by the 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer and that we note with satis- 
faction that in spite of any tempta- 
tion to the contrary they were written 
in a spirit that was both judicial and 
without bias. 


FROM REPORT OF THE SALARY COMMITTEE 


Resolved: that the solicitor’s opin- 
ion be obtained-on the effect of the 
$900 statutory minimum on the sal- 
ary schedules now in existence and 
that Locals be circularized to that 
effect. by May 15, 1943. 





Resolved: that the Provincial Execu- 
tive approach the Department of Edu- 
cation requesting that whenever any 
school board asks permission to pay 
salaries below the statutory minimum 
the Minister delay acting upon such 
a request until he has notified the 
teachers concerned of the request and 


ie 


ALBERTA 

' SUMMER 
Teachers ! 
Office: Positions. 


Write for information to 


EDMONTON 


Take advantage of the long holiday and prepare 
yourselves for the teaching of Commercial Options or for 
Courses offered in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting and Related Subjects. 


REV. F. S. McCALL, B.A., D.D., 


the ‘teachers have an oppotunity to 
present their case through the proper 
channels. 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting express .its appreciation of 
the recent legislation raising the 
statutory minimum to $900. 





Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting extend its congratulations ‘to 
Mr. McCrea and other members of his 
executive and to teachers in the Veg- 
reville Division on the courageous 
stand which they took in their efforts 
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to improve the financial position of 
their own group and of the teaching 
profession in Alberta generally. 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting instruct Negotiating Com- 
mittees to continue to strive for the 
$1000 minimum. 


Whereas low salaries in Alberta are 
driving many teachers from their 
profession, and 

Whereas salary negotiations have 
been paramount in Local A.T.A. busi- 
ness, and 

Whereas present conditions make 
higher salaries vitally necessary, 

Be It Resolved: that the Provincial 
Executive move to draw up type sal- 
ary schedules high enough to attract 
and keep a ees oene provincial 
teaching staff, an 

Be It Further Resolved: that the 
Provincial Executive demand Federal 
Aid in order to make this a reality. 


Be It Resolved: that this Annual 
General Meeting approve the action 
of the A.T.A. Executive for bolstering 
the teachers’ economic conditions dur- 
ing the past year. 


Whereas many teachers, especially 
married, women, are now taking the 
Hine of teachers on leave of absence, 
an 

Whereas such teachers are usually 
retained at the minimum salary on 
the schedule, and 

Whereas this works undue hardship 
in many cases, and 

Whereas many such teachers are 
rendering as good service as perman- 
ent teachers, 


Therefore Be It Resolved: that this 
Annual General Meeting adopt the 
policy of favoring the placing of such 
teachers on the permanent salary 
schedule, and 

Be It Further Resolved: that such 
teachers who have been out of the 
profession for five years or more 
must have taken a recent course at 
Summer School, and 

Be It Further Resolved: that Nego- 
tiation Committees attempt to have 
such a policy carried out in their 
schedules. 


Resolved: that all Locals be urged 
to impress the importance of Federal 
Aid for Education on local Members 
of Parliament, and 

Be It Further Resolved: that Locals 
attempt to secure the support of 
Home and School and other Associa- 
tions in such effort, and 

Be It Further Resolved: that in 
view of a possible general election all 
Locals intensify generally the cam- 
paign for Federal Aid. 


e Whereas town schools that have an 
assessment below $90,000 per room 
are not included in the new schedule 
of school grants, and 

Whereas we feel this is an in- 
justice. 

Be It Resolved: that the Executive 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
take such steps as may be necessary 
to have the small towns included un- 
der the new schedule of grants. 


RE NEXT YEAR’S CONVENTION 

Resolved: that an Annual General 
Meeting be held if the days can be 
obtained on which to hold it—the 
matter to be left in the hands of the 
Central Executive. 


FROM REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Resolved: that to improve business 
practices in future all expenses be 
covered by receipts wherever possible. 


Resolved: that running accounts be 
cleaned up for Executive members as 
expenses are incurred. 


Resolved: that in the future each 
expense account. of the Provincial 
Executive be ratified and initialed by 
the General Secretary-Treasurer and 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Provincial Executive be- 
fore being submitted to the auditors. 


_ Resolved: that detailed accounts be 
given of business transacted in re- 


June, 1943 


gard to all expense items of Executive 
members. 


Resolved: that no account from any 
member of the Executive Council be 
received by the office unless it con- 
form to recommendations of the An- 
nual General Meetings of 1942 and 
19438. 


Resolved: that expense accounts 
of Executive members such as the 
following are not acceptable without 
an attached explanation: Telephone, 
Driver’s License, Cleaning, Loss of 
pencil in ballot, large bills re enter- 
tainment, meals. 
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Resolved: that all members of the 
Provincial Executive be specifically 
informed by the General Secretary of 
the regulations passed by the Annual 
General Meeting in connection with 
expense accounts. 





Resolved: that special levies as in 
the case of the Vegreville Strike did 
not meet with the teachers’ full ap- 
proval, and in future this Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting recommend some more 
satisfactory plan be used. 





Resolved: that it be incumbent upon 
all Locals and teachers to make every 
effort to collect the outstanding 
amount necessary to cover the Vegre- 
ville Strike deficit. 





Whereas certain Divisions have a 
large percentage of trainees, and 

Whereas the Department of Educa- 
tion receives from the School Division 


the minimum salary for schools oper- 
ated by trainees, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that this 
Annual General Meeting request the 
Department of Education to reim- 
burse the A.T.A. with an amount 
equal to the fees lost to the Associa- 
tion by virtue of having trainee 
teachers in charge of these schools. 


Resolved: that sufficient funds be 
provided by the A.T.A. treasury for 
at least one meeting, this spring, of 
the Provincial Curriculum Committee 
before recommendations are submit- 
ted to the Department of Education 
for action in time for the fall term 
of 1948. 








Resolved: that the Annual General 
Meeting recommend that the Execu- 
tive endeavor to put an additional 
$1000, when possible, into the Gen- 
eral Trust Fund yearly. 


ON RECONSTRUCTION AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Resolved: that we concur with last 
year’s report on objectives and pro- 
cedure. 





Resolved: that through the commit- 
tee a program of social service be 
publicized, and that we recommend 
community service as a proper intro- 
duction to the community idea and 
reconstruction. 





Resolved: that a section in The 
A. T. A. Magazine be devoted to xe- 
construction and Community Service 
to be edited by active people recog: 
nized as successful and contributed to 
by the community at large. 





Resolved: .that before fall the 
A.T.A. undertake the production of a 
half-hour 16 mm. film of outstanding 
successful activities in Social Com- 
munity work in Alberta and this be 
made available to Conventions and 
Locals. 





Resolved: that we continue to urge 
that student teachers receive practi- 
cal training in social subjects such 
as Physical Education, Art, Drama, 
and Music, making for more efficient 
teaching. 

Resolved: that the Department of 
Education be urged to offer a discus- 
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sion course in Social Efficiency at the 
Summer Session, to be conducted un- 
der the chairmanship or joint chair- 
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manship of people in the actual field 
in the province. 





Whereas productive democracy 
demands complete scientific and cul- 
tural education, and 


Whereas co-curricular activities 
contribute much toward total educa- 
tion, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that the 
Department of Education be urged to 
make available information on meth- 
ods, materials and sources, and fur- 
ther issue a certificate of social 
competence to any recommended 
student on completion of two years 
in approved schools (“approved” to 
mean where students’ government 
functions, controls a periodic or an- 
nual publication and an auxiliary 
club), and 

Be It Further Resolved: that the 
SS investigate the ere 
and advisability of attaching hig 
school credits thereto. 





Resolved: that the Department of 
Education be advised that subjects 
such as Physical Education, Drama, 
Music and Art should be given regu- 
lar attention by teachers and super- 
visors. 


When in Edmonton 


Shop at 
WOODWARD’S 


A policy of merchandis- 
ing which assures you of 
honest consistent every- 
day values that save you 
money. 


“SUE Se ea 
June, 1943 





Resolved: that the Department be 
urged to draw more attention to So- 
cial Science on the present super- 
visor’s report form. 





Whereas we feel there has been 
curtailment of play activities due to 
war conditions, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that 
school sports activities be without 
restriction. 


Resolved: that the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association be requested to 
initiate the practice of keeping on 
file in divisional offices informational 
reports supplied by the Canada Insti- 
tute of the Blind and coordinate their 
work in every possible manner with 
the Institute. 





Resolved: that we commend oper- 
ating health units and record our ap- 
preciation to the Department and 
Board and recommend the establish- 
ment of further health units. 





Resolved: that a vote of apprecia- 
tion be tendered the guests who ad- 
vised the Committee on Community 
Service and Reconstruction: Canon 
Trendell, Juvenile Judge; Mr. Ready, 
Y.M.C.A.; and Mr. Wilson, Canadian 
Institute of the Blind. 





Resolved: that the principle of the 
report of the Conference on Recon- 
struction be endorsed, and the follow- 
ing suggestions to the report, as ap- 
pearing in the March 1943 issue of 
The A. T. A. Magazine be considered. 

1. Page 9, Column 2, Par. 1. “of the 
maximum personal and economic 
security”. 

2. Page 10, Column 1, Par. 1. “to 
build up a power in arms, or con- 
trol through finance’. 

8. Page 10, Column 1, No. II 1. 
“There is not enough incentive to 
practise The Golden Rule.” 

4. Page 10, Column 1, No. II 2. 
“There is exploitation for gain by 
individuals and corporations to 
selfish ends.” 

5. Page 10, Column 2, No. III 1. 
This suggestion is to precede part 
(a) “It should be considered a 
crime against the state for hu- 
mans to exploit humans for sel- 
fish reasons.” 

6. Page 10, Column 2, No. III 1. 
(c) Add “and that the emphasis 
is the consumer’s needs”. 

7. Page 10, Column 2, No. III 1. 
(d) “With the principle of bal- 
anced production”. 
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8. Page 10, Column 2, III (g) “to 
receive that type and amount of 
education for which they are best 
fitted and desire”. 

9. Page 11, No. II Omit the last 
sentence. 

10. Page 11, No. II, Par. 1. “must” 
rather than “could”. 

11. Page 10, No. III, under (d) Omit 
“preferable through boards of 
control’”’. 


Whereas there seems to be a ten- 
dency in the Province of Alberta to 


shift the control of: Vocational Edu- 
cation to the Dominion Government 
under Youth Training without any 
coordination with the Provincial sys- 
tem, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that the 
Annual General Meeting go on record 
as being opposed to the system «< 
dual education developing in Alberta: 
(1) Academic and General under the 
local administration, (2) Youth Train- 
ing under Dominion administration, 
and endorse a system which would 
coordinate the two. 


FROM ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


Whereas the appearance of the 
names of nominating Locals on elec- 
tion ballots has electioneering value, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that the 
ballot show only the names of the 
candidates and that space be made 
available in u'he a.T.4. magazine is- 
sue immediately previous to the elec- 
tion for a standardized statement of 
the candidates’ experience, qualifica- 
tions and nominating Locals. 


Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting adopt the following additions 
to the duties of District Representa- 
tives, Vice-President, President, Past 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer, as 
set forth in the Bylaws: 

Duties of District Representatives: 

It shall be the duty of the District 
“Qe to: 

Sit on the Provincial Executive 
and act in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Executive. 

2. Act in a representative capacity 
as a member of the Provincial 
Executive. 

Visit Locals upon the request of 
such Locals. 

4. Gather Local opinion and to im- 
part to Locals existing policies of 
the Provincial Executive. 

5. Report regularly to the Head Of- 
fice in order to keep in close touch 
in all matters. 

6. Carry on such other A.T.A. busi- 
ness as requested through Head 
Office. 

7. Attend all Local conventions when 
possible. 

8. The District Representative is em- 
powered to deal with all matters 
of a purely local importance where 
Provincial Executive policy is not 
affected. 

Duties of Vice-President and Past 

President: 

The Bylaws dealing with adminis- 
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tration cover the duties of Past Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 


Duties of President: 

In matters of emergency, or when 
no Executive direction has been given, 
the President shall be the final au- 
thority. 





Resolved: that this Annual General 
Meeting endorse the report of the 
General Secretary to the Provincial 
Executive regarding administration 
except the section dealing with the 
contract of the General Secretary. 


Resolved: (a) that Section C in 
Clause 6 of the General Secretary’s 
agreement with the A.T.A. shall be 
divided into two sentences with the 
deletion of the word “all” in the fifth 
line of Clause C and the changing of 
the word “Alliance” in line 7 to 
“Executive” so that the Clause will 


“He shail perform all the usual 
and customary duties of a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to a corporation or 
society and shall conduct all cor- 
respondence, investigate and report 
to the Executive Council or Law 
Committee, as the casé may re- 
quire, upon grievances of members 
of the Association in their work as 
teachers and assist in the conduct 
of all litigation brought or proceed- 
ing for or on behalf of the Associa- 
tion or as an agent for members 
thereof under the authority of the 
Law Committee of the Association. 
He may consult with and take opin- 
ion of the solicitors to the Provin- 
cial Executive and authorize in 
emergent cases the institution of 
legal proceedings on behalf of the 
Association or as an agent for 
members of the Association.” 
(b) That Clause 6, Section G, of 
the General Secretary’s agreement 
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with the A.T.A. shall be changed to 
read: 
“Subject to the preceyes of the 
Executive he shall have charge of 
, organization work of the Associa- 
tion including particularly: Pub- 
licity, solicitation, renewal and 
registration of memberships, col- 
lection of dues and all fees, forma- 
tion, a and reorganiza- 
tion of Local Associations and all 
other work touching the constitu- 
tion and organization of the As- 
sociation.” - 


Resolved: that the incoming Execu- 
tive be given authority to make such 
other changes as they may deem ne- 
cessary in the contract between the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association and the 
General Secretary-Treasurer, this au- 
thority to cover any changes not in- 
cluded in this report, referred to in 
the discussion of the resolutions deal- 
ing with the General Secretary’s Re- 
port on Administration to the Execu- 
tive. 


Whereas the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation is a powerful and influential 
body in which the position of General 
Secretary-Treasurer is one which 
should be entrusted only to a person 
of good ability, sound academic and 
professional attainments, and thor- 
ough ‘training, and 

Whereas, if unforeseen circum- 
stances were to thrust suddenly upon 
any future Executive the necessity of 
selecting a successor to the present 
General Secretary-Treasurer, it would 
be well-nigh impossible to find a suit- 
able person, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that the 
incoming Executive forthwith appoint 
a survey committee to study ways and 
means of selecting and training an 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer who 
may upon completion of the course 
of training proposed be available for 
promotion in due course to the posi- 
tion of General Secretary-Treasurer, 
the Committee so appointed to report 
before the next Annual General Meet- 
ing of this Association and to submit 
the names of two or three persons 
who might be considered for appoint- 
ment; 

Provided only that the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee 
and the decisions of future Execu- 
tives arising therefrom are not at 
variance with the wishes of this’ An- 
nual General Meeting as indicated in 
the interpretative statement appended 
hereto. 
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Interpretative Statement 


1. The necessity of safeguarding the 


interests and welfare of the A.T.A, 
and of ensuring continued, effi- 
cient administration alone prompts 
this resolution. 


2. The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 


tion asks the General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Barnett, to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in the 
procedures recommended and, in 
turn, it pledges him continued 
support and fair treatment. 


8. If an Assistant Secretary-Treas- 


urer is appointed it is suggested 
that he be given leave of absence, 
with pay, for about two or three 
months each year so that he may 
complete a graduate program of 
training in educational philosophy 
and administration, presumably at 
the Ph. D. level. 

4. The term of office of the present 
General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
in no way be affected by action 
resulting from this resolution. 





Whereas the constitution of the 
A.T.A. with the functions and duties 
of the Executive, including the Gen- 
eral Secretary, is not generally known 
throughout the Locals, 
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Therefore Be It Resolved: that the 
constitution with the functions and 
duties of the Executive, including the 
General Secretary, be made available 
to all A.T.A. Locals. 





Whereas we feel that the General 
Secretary has been instrumental in 
our Association attaining its present 
enviable position amongst Teacher 
Associations, 


Therefore Be It Resolved: that this 
convention go on record in apprecia- 
tion of his past services. 





Whereas under the present consti- 
tution of the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, if the position of Geographic 
Representative becomes vacant dur- 


ing the year, the Central Executive is 
required to appoint a successor, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that we 
recommend to the Executive that in 
the event such a vacancy should oc- 
cur prior to six months before the 
Annual General Meeting such succes- 
sor to the representative be appointed 
after a by-election within two months 
after the vacancy occurs, within the 
bounds of the Geographic District con- 
cerned. 


Resolved: that the Annual General 
Meeting instruct the Provincial Ex- 
ecutive to take immediate necessary 
steps so that supervisors not appointed 
by the Department of Education will 
Sr to full membership in the 


Religion in Education « « 


By DR. HARDING PRIEST, Calgary 


One of the significant by-products 
of war conditions is the growing in- 
terest all over the Anglo-Saxon world 
in the place and function of religion 
and the essential values of Christian- 
ity in our educational system. Evi- 
dence of this interest comes from 
many quarters, the British House of 
Commons, American publicists and 
statesmen, South African teachers, 
every province of Canada, with a 
crowning example of such concern 
the words of Winston Churchill in his 
great broadcast of March 21st, “This 
fundamental element of religious edu- 
cation must never be taken from our 
schools and I rejoice to learn of 
enormous progress being made among 
all religious bodies in freeing them- 
selves from sectarian jealousies and 
feuds, while preserving fervently the 
tenets of their own faith.” 


Nor are the reasons for such con- 
cern far to seek. Is our democratic 
way of life safe without religion? Can 
respect for human personality and 
faith in man, which is the ultimate 
basis of democracy, survive apart 
from faith in God? If the children 
of today and of tomorrow are not 
better taught than we were, so that 
they understand, as we have never 
understood, the Christian position and 
its implications in terms of social 
political, industrial and international 
life, what is the use of winning the 
war if we again go on to lose the 
peace? Is not the fundamental weak- 
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ness in the foundations as well as in 
the superstructure of modern civiliza- 
tion the presupposition that God and 
the things of religion do not count as 
major factors, either in a theoretical 
understanding of the world or of the 
practical life of man? Is not the 
omission of religion from the public 
schools bound to convey to children 
a negative suggestion that religion 
is negligible or unimportant or irrele- 
vant to the real business of life? 


The danger involved in such a nega- 
tive policy is greater today than ever 
before just because the schools are 
greater today than ever before. For 
the old-time school to omit religion 
might have been a matter of little 
consequence, for it omitted a great 
many things. But “the public schools 
of today have the dimensions of life 
itself. They undertake to afford to 
children a social environment simpler, 
purer, wider, better balanced and 
more rightly proportioned” (to repeat 
some phrases of John Dewey) “than 
the big, confused and too often sordid 
world without their bounds.” They 
provide for the education of children 
in practically every sound human in- 
terest—except religion. The omission 
and ignoring of religion by such 
schools conveys a powerful condem- 
natory suggestion. 


What, then, is meant by Religious 
Education? There are four elements 
or phases of it each of which has some 
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place in our present prairie education- 
al systems, and each of distinct im- 
portance, if fully appreciated and 
adequately used. 


1. Religious Exercises, that is a 
— act of worship, which may in- 
clude one or more of:— the reading, 
usually without comment of a care- 
fully selected Bible passage, the 
Lord’s Prayer, another topical prayer, 
and a hymn. Such exercises may be 
perfunctory, they may be of great 
value in helping to create an atmos- 
phere which will permeate the whole 
day’s work. Reverence begets rever- 
ence. One former high school princi- 
pal, well known in the west, now a 
leading official of the C.B.C. has 
stated that in all the years of his 
teaching no factor was of such value 
in establishing and maintaining espirt 
de corps in his large school as the 
religious exercises of the morning 
assembly. Many of his former pupils 
have declared that the most abiding 
memory of their high school years is 
these exercises conducted by this 
principal. It is significant that the 
“Agreed” syllabuses prepared by co- 
operative committees of teachers and 
ministers for use in the various coun- 
ties of England and the Scottish Sylla- 
bus all give a place of importance to 
religious exercises in the school. As 
one phase of religion in education, 
such exercises are well worth develop- 
ing. They are an act of reverence, an 
acknowledgment of the Supreme Be- 
ing from whom all life proceeds, and 
a recognition of the rightful place of 
religion in human affairs. 


2. Religious Instruction, that is a 
presentation of the truths of the 
Christian and Jewish religion as con- 
tained in the Bible, presented accord- 
ing to the age, interests and needs of 
the child. Forty-six American states 
now have some measure of such 
weekday instruction on “the released 
time” plan. Quebec public and high 
schools (Protestant) have regular 
courses. 608 Ontario cities and towns 
have one or two periods a week in 
public schools, the courses proving so 
acceptable that they are now being 
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extended to collegiate. In the prairie 
provinces some 70 places are imple- 
menting the section of Act permitting 
Religious Instruction, most of them 
having taken this step within the past 
two years. The communities range 
from the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, where it is done in cer- 
tain schools, to one room schools. 
Lloydminster and Humboldt have had 
it for fifteen years. Selkirk began it 
in 1941. In Calgary, where the plan 
was put into effect April, 1942 in 
two schools, and where none of the 
anticipated difficulties have arisen, 
it is now being extended to five other 
schools. The teachers, who entirely 
on their own volition, as should al- 
ways be the case, are doing the teach- 
ing, are loud in their praises of the 
scheme. In many communities the 
local ministers are teaching. The 
“conscience clause”, which is a part 
of all English laws on the subject, 
whereby parents may withdraw their 
children from such religious instruc- 
tion is a safeguard to be scrupulously 
observed. 


The advance recorded above would 
not have been possible without the 
steadily increasing goodwill and co- 
operation and fairplay existing among 
the larger Christian communions of 
Western Canada, which is evidenced 
in the strong inter-church committees 
in every province on Religion in Edu- 
cation and in the large measure of 
agreement as to the content of such 
Religious Instruction in the communi- 
ties where this is now being carried 
out in the schools. In the series of 
English text-books, ““Teachers’ Guides 
to Religious Education” prepared by 
an inter-church committee of teachers 
and clergy, and based mainly on the 
masterly “Cambridgeshire Syllabus” 
there is available a wealth of material 
which is meeting the need from all 
angles, religious, ethical, educational. 
Here is no divisive, sectarian attitude 
such as would mean the propagation 
of a sectarian creed and start unhappy 
fires of religious intolerance, but 
rather a unifying factor of great po- 
tential value, and in the judgment of 
the Superintendent of Calgary Schools 
in keeping with the democratic spirit 
that pervades the New Education, 
openly objective with an opportunity 
for free enquiry, and supplying en- 
ergy for the great task of building a 
society that meets the needs of the 
common man. Here are set forth the 
eternal principles of human duty and 


[Continued on Page 36] 
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MUST WE ALWAYS? 


What is to be the lot of our race? 
Must we always labor and sweat, hold 
down an office chair, or merely put 
in time—must we always “work” in 
this sense—-for every bit of our daily 
bread? 


Is it an axiom, unshakeable and 
unalterable for all time that ‘the that 
will not work, neither shall he eat’’? 
Or are those words, mayhap, merely 
the repository of some particular 
spiritual lesson? 


Let us consider some of the kinds 
of things that may be called “Work.” 


Riding horses for some is a pas- 
time, for others it is work. Talking 
to people for some is just an enjoy- 
able procedure, for others it is work. 
Wearing clothes tastefully for some 
is a pleasure, for others it is work. 
Gambling and speculation is for some 
recreation, for others it is work. 
Marching or hiking miles is for some 
invigorating exercise; for the soldier 
it is part of a day’s work. 


One wonders whether or not the 
studies of a university student are 
to be classified as “work.’”’ Some 
would say they are not, because he 
isn’t “earning” money with which to 
feed and clothe himself. 


But, nevertheless, and in spite of 
the fact that it is so hard to dis- 
tinguish between the thing called 
“work” and other forms of activity, 
there are those who at once will 
insist that there is something “good 
for us” in the thing called “work.” 
Yes, and they are convinced that this 
is so much so that for the common 
run of humanity employment for 
money at some kind of “‘work” should 
be the only way in which they should 
be allowed to get the food, clothing, 
etc., they need for existence. “If any 
would not work,”—at what is called 
“work”——“neither should he eat.” 
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Come now, folks, what do you think 
of it? 


Did you say: “If you ask me, it’s 
a heap of goldarn foolishness. Em- 
ployment has come to mean just any 
kind of activity that gains you money. 
And there is no more virtue in a 
job just because you are paid money 
for it, than there is without.” 


In the “‘Active Service Canteen” in 
Toronto, and in dozens of other 
places, hundreds of women are giving 
their services without pay. And I 
would say they are really working. 


If someone were to tell us that such 
people would be “spoiled’’ if they 
were assured enough money to live 
on securely, and then left to carry 
on their own voluntary activity wher- 
ever they wanted to, I for one would 
view his remarks askance. 

“Employment,” ‘unemployment” 
and “work” have been the catch- 
words for years now which somebody 
behind the scenes has been using to 
perpetuate a system of grinding in- 
security and want. Yet governments 
and public men, Beveridge reports 
and Marsh reports, and hundreds of 
other sources are insidiously steering 
our befogged, blundering, yet almost 
awakening minds towards “employ- 
ment” as a main solution to our prob- 
lems after the war. They are seeking 
to keep us securely enchained to the 
idea that only through “employment” 
do we deserve security. 

Beveridge assumes in his report 
that there’ will continue to be a large 
number of unemployed in post-war 
Great Britain. No longer do our peo- 
ple blame the unemployed for being 
unemployed. No longer do they as- 
cribe their misfortunes to a god who 
must be punishing some sin of theirs. 
Unemployment is one of the conse- 
quences of our industrial age. We can 
enjoy it and call it leisure, if we will. 
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People associated themselves into 
communities. Inventions sprang up, 
and these were utilized and expanded. 
With less and less toil and labor we 
have become progressively able to 
produce enough, indeed plenty, for 
all. 

All of our people “deserve” to be 
sharers in the fruits of that progress. 
They deserve to be issued with the 
money with which they can buy the 
share which they want. 

They deserve a share, we have said. 
That is true, but their share can only 
be achieved at a cost. Being a partner 
in an enlightened community of peo- 








THE HARDSHIPS OF FRENCH 


ple, besides giving us a right to more 
goods and services, also involves a 
pricr job which must be done. To 
gain the fruits of our progress, the 
people of a community must speak 
with one voice. Somehow they must 
organize if they and their children 
are to get the results of the more 
abundant living their fathers have 
made possible. 
That is the task before us. Will we 
do it? Dare we not to? 
LAC Hamilton, D. S. 
(formerly of Provost S.D. 
No. 1896) 
No. 1 “M” Depot, Toronto. 


STUDENTS 


By Henri de Savoye, B.A., L.L.B. 


HE Department of Education of 

Alberta is one of the most pro- 
gressive in the Dominion. It has never 
hesitated to take steps that the timid 
viewed with apprehension but which 
the officials of the Department con- 
sidered as wise advances. This not 
only in the administrative field, such 
as the division of the province into 
large school units, but also in the 
program of studies. 

For example there could be no more 
revolutionary step than the suppres- 
sion of the teaching of English gram- 
mar in the schools. Today however 
we think it was a sensible course. One 
learns one’s mother tongue from the 
people with whom one converses and 
the books one reads. The rules of 
grammar are constantly altered by 
the variations in the spoken and writ- 
ten language. Everybody therefore 
acclaims as a wise reform the sup- 
pression of English grammar in 
schools, everybody .. . except the 
teachers of French. 

While students learn English in a 
practical manner, French is _ still 
taught from grammatical rules. This 
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means that a young pupil who begins 
the study of French finds himself 
confronted by a ditch that separates 
him from the initial study of the new 
language. 

I know well the plea of those poor 
students. When at the University of 
Alberta, I used to teach a preparatory 
course for students from country 
schools where French was not taught. 
The unfortunate fellows came to me, 
saying: ““‘We do not understand the 
big words you use. What are the In- 
finitive and Indicative? What is the 
subject of a verb? Is not an article 
the same thing as a preposition?” 

Now, being retired, I am tutoring 
a few High School students and am 
again in touch with the same hard- 
ships. Students who have to get extra 
help do not evidently belong to the 
top of their classes; but the usual 
cause of their difficulties is the lack 
of the ground work. Never having 
received any training in grammar, 
they cannot recognize whether a sen- 
tence is in the present, the past or 
the future. Even the words ‘today, 
yesterday, tomorrow’ added to the 
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sentence, fail to help them to decide, 
because the terms ‘present, past, 
future’ have not yet been connected, 
in their minds, with the ideas of ‘to- 
day, yesterday, tomorrow.’ 


The fact that there are progressive 
tenses in English is great news to 
those students. Although they have 
used such tenses all their lives, they 
now become so bewildered as to con- 
fuse English progressive tenses with 
French verbs conjugated with ‘Etre’. 
Just lately a student, seeing the form 
‘I am writing’, said: “I never noticed 
that ‘write’ was conjugated with 
‘Etre’;.I thought there were only ‘to 
go, to come, to die’ and a few others.” 

This student never had any knowl- 
edge of any rule of English grammar. 
The only grammatical rules ever 
taught to him were those of French, 
and he unconsciously applied them to 
the English language. 

It is obvious that, since English is 
taught in our schools in a practical 
manner, French should be taught in 
the same way. In four years (count- 
ing the grade IX course) excellent 
results could be obtained; grade XII 
students would be able to read and 
converse fluently in French. 

There was another interesting inno- 
vation in the program of studies of 
the Department of Education of Al- 
berta. Young pupils are now taught 
to read words and groups of words 
instead of spelling syllables. This is 
a definite advantage in English, in 
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which language the sound of a vowel 
varies with the word in which it is 
used. The pronunciation of full words, 
not of separate syllables, must there- 
fore be taught. 


The result of this procedure is that 
students visualize a whole clause, 
without paying attention to each in- 
dividual word. It does no harm when 
they read their own language, be- 
cause the general sense of the context 
points out the meaning of individual 
clauses. I have no doubt, however, 
that the habit of neglecting to pay 
attention to each word is responsible 
for a large number of errors in trans- 
lating from English into French. I 
know very good students who often 
fail to realize whether a verb is in 
the present or the past. Were they 
dealing with a continuous text, the 
context would guide them. But gram- 
matical exercises are made up of dis- 
connected sentences only. 

This confirms the principle that 
languages should always, and from 
the earliest stage, be taught in con- 
tinuous text. To try to teach a lan- 
guage from disconnected sentences is 
the height of absurdity. 
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Re Opening Date of Summer Session 

Since the statutory July holiday will 
be observed on the first Monday in 
July (July 5), the Summer School will 
open on Thursday, July 1. Registra- 
tion will take place on Thursday, July 
1, and classes will begin on Friday, 
July 2. 


NOTICES RE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer Fares 


The Transport Controller has au- 
thorized the renewal of reduced fares 
for the Summer Schools this year. 
The authorized arrangements provide 
for fare and one-third on Certificate 
Plan regardless of number in attend- 
ance, for teachers, pupils and their 
families travelling from stations in 
Canadian Passenger Association, 
Western Lines territory to summer 
schools conducted by universities or 
colleges located in Canada. Tickets 
at regular one-way first class or coach 
fare and standard convention certifi- 
cates to be issued on the going trip 
during period of three days prior to 
opening and first three days of the 
Summer Schools (Sunday excluded in 
both cases). Certificates, when prop- 
erly signed by the Principal or other 
authorized officer of the college and 
presented to ticket agent within three 
(3) days (Sunday excluded) of clos- 
ing date of Summer School, to be 
honored for tickets for the return 
journey at one-third of the regular 
one-way first class or coach fare to 
destination. Validation by Special 
Agent not required. Tickets to bear 
limit of thirty (30) days from closing 
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date of Summer School and to permit 
stopovers. 

Students should request certificate 
form at the time of purchasing their 
one-way ticket to destination, as they 
are supplied by the railway agents and 
not from this office. 

Special Notice Re Accommodation 
For Summer School Students 

This year the demand for living 
accommodation at Edmonton is much 
greater than last year; and at Cal- 
gary the situation is much the same. 

Teachers who intend to enrol for 
summer-school courses either at Ed- 
monton or at Calgary should proceed 
as soon as possible to make their 
arrangements for lodging; for if they 
leave such arrangements until a day 
or two before the opening of the 
session, they are almost certain to be 
disappointed. Their first step should 
be to communicate with relatives and 
friends in the city. The Bursar’s of- 
fice at the University will keep a list 
of private homes and other places 
where accommodation may be secured, 
but the number of these will be lim- 
ited. Neither the Bursar’s office nor 
the Summer School office can under- 
take to make arrangements for ac- 
commodation. 

The important thing is to begin now 
to make your arrangements. 


Shop and Home Economics, Courses 
Transferred to Calgary 

Recent changes in the arrange- 
ments providing for the War-Emer- 
gency Schedules of the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Program 
have made it necessary to transfer the 
Department’s Summer-School courses 
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in General Shop and Shop Subjects 
and in Home Economics from the 
Technical High School, Edmonton, to 
the Western Canada High School, 
Calgary. 

Time-Table for Special Tests 

A. Commercial Subjects: 

Teachers wishing to obtain standing 
in commercial subjects may write 
examinations at the beginning of the 
summer session. The schedule of ex- 
aminations follows: 


Tuesday, July 6: 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Law, Typewriting 
I and II 
Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 

Wednesday, July 7: 
Stenography II, Typewriting 
I and Ii 

1:30 Economics 
3:30 Stenography I 

Tests in Typewriting I and II may 
be taken at either time provided. 
These will be given at the Normal 
School (Garneau School, 109 St. and 
87 Ave.). The other tests will be held 
at the University. 

B. Music Theory I and Music 

Theory II 

Teachers may secure credit in Music 
Theory I and Music Theory II by 
passing tests in these subjects. Tests 
will be given at the beginning of the 
summer-school session as follows: 

Tuesday, July 6: 

8:30 Music Theory I 
10:30 Music Theory II 

A fee of $2.00 is payable at the 
time of the examination for each ex- 
amination taken. Teachers are urged 


8:30 
10:30 


1:30 
3:30 


10:30 
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OFFICIAL CONFIRMATION ! 


to notify the office of the Supervisor 
of Schools of intention to write. 

Examinations will be provided in 
Calgary as well as in Edmonton. 

Re Music Courses 

Teachers taking Music courses at 
the Edmonton Summer School Session 
are reminded to bring with them their 
copies of the following books: 

THE MUSIC HOUR, Books I and 
II 

MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND 
PEOPLES (The Silver Book) 





R. E. ANSLEY, M.L.A., 
former principal of Blackfalds S.D., 
who has been appointed chairman of 
the Social Credit Board. 
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I have not the slightest doubt 
that the study of the liberal arts 
will not only survive this war 
but prosper in the days of peace. 
—James Bryant Conant, Presi- 
dent, Harvard University. 
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UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


OPENS ON MONDAY, JULY 5. 
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HE Superintendent stopped for a 

moment outside the door of ‘the 
Red Fox School to shake the water 
from his hat and coat and wipe some 
mud from his shoes. In answer to his 
knock Miss Anyweather met him with 
a bright smile and he was ushered 
to the stove. 

It was morning recess time and the 
Superintendent noticed that instead 
of the noisy restlessness one might 
expect from a group of children im- 
prisoned on a rainy day, there was 
the quiet bustle of purposeful activ- 
ity. In one corner sat two students 
playing checkers; at the back of the 
room a game of quoits was in pro- 
gress; a bean bag game amused four 
children at the front of the room, 
while at the side of the room away 
from the windows, four youngsters 
were tossing a ball through a hoop 
which contained a little bell. 

Miss Anyweather explained that 
during the summer holidays she had 
collected quite a number of games 
on. filing cards. She showed the 
Superintendent her file of active and 
quiet games. She went on to say that 
during the last term, rainy days were 
dreaded, as the children were so hard 
to manage in the play periods. She 
now looked forward to these days as 
she was able to organize the quiet 
games and had an opportunity to 
observe the children while taking part 
in their activities. 

The Superintendent was delighted 
to hear that quiet games were en- 
joyed for at least twenty minutes 
after the noon day meal. No longer 
did the children eat their meal in 
five minutes so they could play soft- 
ball. Miss Anyweather observed that 
the supervised noon meal during 
which the teacher and students all 
ate together, either in the school, 
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Rainy, Day Play Activities 


By ARTHUR W. E. ERIKSSON 





or out in the yard, had given her more 
time to talk to the students and she 
now understood them much better. 
Supervising outside play had also 
helped to make her work appreciably 
easier. 

Miss Anyweather thinks you might 
like to know about the quiet games 
her students play. She has asked me 
to tell you about the equipment and 
rules of a few of these. 


Bean bags should be made from 
closely woven material such as tick- 
ing or canvas and may be square, 
oblong, or round and vary in size. 
Six inches square is a convenient size. 
They are stitched, turned and stitched 
a second time. A small hole is left 
through which the beans are inserted. 
Hand sewing withstands the strain of 
play better than machine stitching. 
Dry beans or peas or smooth stones 
about the size of small peas are used 
for filling. Put in about one-half 
pound of beans. Have bags of at 
least two colours. Bean bags can be 
used in place of balls in many relays 
and games. 

Bean bag throwing is good physical 
activity for small children and good 
social play for all ages. A bean bag 
board’ can be made from a board 2 
feet wide and 2% feet long. Cut out 
five circles or equilateral triangles: 

(a) Two near the top 5 inches in 
diameter or with 4 inch sides. 

(b) One in the centre 4 inches in 
diameter or with 4 inch sides. 

(c) Two near the bottom 7 in. in 
diameter or with 7 inch sides. 

Score upper right and left 3 points 
each, centre 5 points and the two 
lower holes 1 point each. Set the 
board at an angle of 45 degrees, 
stand back ten feet and attempt to 
throw the bean bags through the 
holes. Each contestant should throw 
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five bags each turn. Pick a winner 
after all the players have thrown 
once. Keep a record of the winners. 

Quoits 6 inches in diameter can be 

easily made from 42 or 1 in. rope. 
Cut about 28 inches of % inch rope 
and splice the ends. If you do not 
know hew to splice rope ask the 
pupils to have their fathers teach 
them. “Ropework for the Farm” by 
J. Macgregor Smith, can be secured 
free from the Department of Exten- 
sion, University of Alberta. This 
bulletin shows how to splice rope and 
also gives many useful knots. 
* Rope Quoits can be played in the 
school. Take two apple box ends. Bore 
a one-inch hole in the centre of each. 
In each hole insert a piece of broom- 
stick long enough to stick up five 
inches. Put these two pegs 12 to 15 
feet apart. Use 4 quoits and 2 play- 
ers. Each player throws two quoits 
from beside one peg. The player who 
secured most points throws first the 
next time. Give three points for each 
ringer or two points for a leaner. 
If there are no ringers or leaners 
count one point for the quoit that 
is closest to the peg. If the second 
player throws a ringer over the first 
player’s ringer score 6 points for the 
second player. 

Chair Quoits is played by throwing 
four quoits, one at each leg of a chair 
that is upside down on another chair. 
Score one point for each leg ringed 
and give three extra points for ring- 
ing all four legs. Throw ten feet. 

There are a number of fruit jar 
ring games. A board six inches square 
with a nail in the centre can be placed 
on a table. Throw a distance of six 
feet. Count points as in Rope Quoits. 

Drive a number of nails into an 
apple box end at an angle. These 
should be 4 inches apart. The centre 
nail should have a score of 25, the 
next circle of nails 20, the next 10 
and those on the outside 5. Each 
player throws 12 fruit jar rings. 
Leave the rings on and count the 
score after he has thrown all twelve. 








Washer Toss is played with 12 
washers about 4 inches in diameter. 
On the floor draw a target consisting 
of three concentric circles, eight, six- 
teen and twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter. Mark the circles 3, 2, 1 with the 
largest number at the centre. Toss 
the washers twelve feet. If a washer 
rests on a line count the smallest 
number. 


Miss the Object is a game in which 
the players attempt to toss a ball 
through a suspended twelve inch hoop 
in which a bell or some other object 
has been hung. Everytime the ball 
goes through you score one point. If 
the object is not hit three more points 
are scored. 

A Checker Board can easily be 
ruled on a piece of cardboard or 
board. The checkers can be cut from 
a broom handle and coloured. 


For Chinese Checkers drill holes in 
a piece of board and buy marbles of 
different colours that will fit the 
holes. - 


Button Snap: Draw a lane one foot 
wide and twelve feet long for each 
participant. Each player places one 
button on the starting line. On the 
signal he snaps that button with the 
one in his hand. If the button leaves 
a lane it must be brought back to 
the starting line and started again. 
The first player to get his button 
across the goal line wins. 

Good sources of Quiet Games: 
Gardner, Handbook for Recreation 

Leaders, for sale by Superintendent 

of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Price 20 cents. 

Hinman, Physica! Education in the 
Elementary Grades—Prentice-Hall 
Mason and Mitchell, Social Games 
for Recreation—Barnes, Price in 
Canada, $3.25. 


Would you be kind enough to let 
me know how you made that piece 
of equipment and what quiet games 
you have found suitable for your 
school? Write to me at the Edmonton 
Normal School. 
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A FEW MORE TRUTHS - 


“The knowledge acquired by meth- 
ods devised by the physical scientist 
is not the only genuine knowledge, 
nor is it the only knowledge of which 
we stand most in need in the present 
crisis.” Thus writes H. G. Wood un- 
der the caption “Scientific Human- 
ism’ in Christianity and the Crisis, 
page 542, the crisis referred to being 
the depression following the First 
World War. 


There is a growing demand for 
compulsory Bible study in our educa- 
tional institutions. The chairman of 
the Foremost School Division voices 
the demand in the “School Trustees’ 
Magazine,” and the principal of St. 
Stephen’s College in our daily news- 
papers. The former wishes to provide 
the pupils in our schools with a yard- 
stick wherewith to measure conduct. 
Dr. Tuttle takes a wider view. He 
sees the necessity for religious in- 
struction in all educational institu- 
tions from the elementary school to 
the university. 


In “Christianity and,the Crisis” the 
question is discussed exhaustively by 
Sir Charles Robertson, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Birmingham, 
who concludes his article as follows: 

“The indispensability of instruction 
in the Christian religion as a part of 
any sound educational system im- 
posed and paid for by the community 
will not, in all probability, be decided 
on purely educational grounds, but 
on a major premise far more compre- 
hensive in its scope and far more 
tremendous in its implications. For it 
will be the validity and value of the 
Christian faith, as an interpretation 
of the meaning and purpose of the 
world-process, and as an essential 
foundation of right conduct tested by 
experience, that will be the central 
issue. 

“Once that major premise has been 
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decided—and not as at present left 
in the vague obscurity in which the 
British people love to leave great 
issues that cannot be evaded—the 
practical consequences on our educa- 
tional system will be so far-reaching 
as to bring about a drastic reorgan- 
ization. Two of these practical con- 
sequences may be noted in conclu- 
sion. First, the time and place allotted 
to religious instruction in the cur- 
riculum will be as important as those 
assigned to any other indispensable 
subject, retained because of its in- 
tellectual discipline and its contribu- 
tion to the training of character; 
secondly, the instruction will be in 
the hands of qualified lay teachers, 
and not left to the unqualified, or 
to those qualified for everything but 
this indispensable subject. 


“That neither of these conditions 
prevails generally to-day is matter of 
common knowledge. That in certain 
areas and under certain educational 
authorities agreed and admirable syl- 
labuses have been arrived at by a 
fine co-operative effort of the de- 
nominationdl churches and the lay- 
man, and are being loyally and effi- 
ciently worked with admirable re- 
sults, is the best proof that, despite 
all the unhappy controversies of the 
past, the thing can be done and done 
well. What is being done in some 
areas is therefore the best hope for 
the future in all areas, and for all 
schools.” 


In any plan which may be adopted 
in this province or throughout Canada 
as a whole special consideration 
must, of course, be shown those chil- 
dren whose parents object to their 
being present at religious instruction. 
Under certain conditions nothing else 
can arouse such bitter animosities as 
differences in religion. Someore has 
said that one has no right to carry 
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on a merciless polemic except against 
oneself and one’s own peculiarities. 
Such a polemic involves in its con- 
sequences others than those who wage 


it. Even in a civilized country it may 
create in a small way, and often does 
create, a new caste of pariahs or 
untouchables. To some this may seem 
incredible—but it is true—NEMO. 


Home and School Associations 


Inquiries as to the organization of 
Home and School Associations, or for 
organizing material should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, Conven- 
er, Organization and Extension, The 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations, 1 Laurier Lodge, 
Calgary. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR » » 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Some time ago Mr. Hinman asked 
me to write you about our new janitor 
project. 

Formerly, one or two children did 
the work and received five dollars or 
so in payment. 

This year Mr. Hinman introduced 
a plan whereby the whole school par- 
ticipates in the work and the re- 
muneration. Every two weeks or four 
the duties are redistributed and so 
each group tries to do better than 
the last. The work per individual 
takes very little time and so it is not 
a strain on any child. 

















Duties Div. Pupil 
Lighting the Fire Ill Keith 
Bringing in Wood Il Jimmy 

I Chester 
I Billy 
Dorothy 
Care of the Fire 
during the day Ir Bruce 
Ashes Ill Elaine 
Getting the water i Margaret 
ready for washing I Alwyn 
Care of the cups, i~: 
shelves. 
DUSTING— 
Ledges II Elaine 
Desks— 
Morning II Milton 
Noon Ilr Evelyn 
Cleaning Brushes I Mary 
Sweeping 
After school Ill Laura, Sam 
Noon Ill Jack, Bill 
Coal III Jeanette 
It Jimmy 





Water Carriers— 
Boys in Divisions II and III 
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In my school of seventeen pupils 
there is only one who will not co- 
operate. The grades range from one 
to nine and this pupil is in grade 
eight. To overcome this: we elected a 
janitor-policeman, a judge, and ap- 
pointed a jury. This had rather an 
amazing result. The judge sentenced 
the non-co-operative one to emptying 
the ashes every morning for a week. 
She carried this through but still re- 
fused to do her scheduled part. 

The children in Division I are very 


exact about their duties and never 
need checking. 


We have used this system with 
“Our Club” in Community Economics 
and so have a treasurer and book- 
keeper. We have received five dollars 
a month. 


The following are our expenditures: 


Table Tennis Set 
Table Tennis Table 

We also provided Christmas Treats. 
We plan to add some music equip- 
ment before the end of the term. 


I believe there are ten schools in 
the Pincher Creek Division which have 
adopted this plan. 

I’m sure this would help many 
schools as so often money is needed 
during the year for such things in 
the school; too often the teacher has 
to purchase the extras. 


Yours sincerely, 
CATHERINE BOWER, 
Pincher Creek, Alta. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


DR. JOHN P. LIEBE 
Lethbridge 


THE CLOSING DAYS 


Closing Days Are Important Days. 
“See to it”, says one writer, “that 
your smooth running shop organiza- 
tion, which has performed all its 
functions so efficiently throughout 
the year, does not weaken or break 
down. before the end.” During these 
closing days see to it that there is no 
undoing of the good that has been 
built up in the months past. Do not 
relax in your insistence that all busi- 
ness of the shop carry on as usual to 
the end. It is a trying time for the 
instructor but the students will make 
that sort of an ending which the 
instructor insists upon. 


Jobs for the Unemployed. The 
greatest problem in these closing days 
of the shop is unemployment. The 
student, may not. be idle by choice. 
In the majority of cases he is the boy 
who has done the best work during 
the year, has made good use of his 
time, has cleaned up all his own 
work and now finds himself out of 
work, But he will work if he is given 
a job to. do. Some shop instructors 
seem to. have the knack of finding 
special jobs for these fellows. Other 
teachers. have a. prepared list of 
things that could be done to add to 
the equipment or general betterment 
of the shop. But every teacher should 
have a spontaneous answer for the 
boy who comes along and says, “I 
‘have finished all my own work. Is 
there anything I can do for the shop?” 
Put him to work. 


Re-Conditioning and_ Polishing 
‘ Tools. Tools and machines. which are 
to lie idle during the long summer 
‘ intermission. must..be..checked over 
and put in condition for school open- 
ing in the fall. A group of senior 
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LLOYD N. ELLIOTT 
Calgary 


students can relieve the teacher of 
this final check-up. Power equipment 
requires special attention. Machines 
that are thoroughly cleaned, oiled 
and greased, and covered up to keep 
them free from dust during the sum- 
mer will be in top condition for the 
next term’s work. Hand tools which 
are oiled and polished will not be 
in danger of rusting, this being more 
especially true in basement shops. 
Specially trained boys may very well 
grind the edge tools such as chisels 
and plane irons. This will save the 
instructor, or his successor, consider- 
able time with this routine work in 
the fall. Some high school boys are 
capable of filing the coarse toothed 
hand saws too. 


Equipment Inventory. Whether the 
teacher is leaving or not, he is ex- 
pected, reasonably enough, to prepare 
in duplicate an accurate inventory of 
the shop’s equipment. This may be 
checked against the previous year’s 
list, with notes made as to tools need- 
ing replacing, and the revised inven- 
tory accompanied to the School Board 
office by the requisition for new 
equipment. Boys can handle the first 
part of. this job very efficiently. 

The Stock Room and Inventory of 
Supplies. Probably no part of the shop 
will need more special attention than 
the stock room, stock racks, and sup- 
ply cupboards: These are always a 
problem in the most systematic set-up, 





+ ——-—% 
Philosophically Speaking: 
Man ... without tools he 
is nothing. With tools... 


| he is all. 
| THOMAS CARLYLE. 
% 








and at the end of the year they will 
require extra arranging and straight- 
ening up. To make a really thorough 
job in this department will employ 
several students for some time. Here 
again, a team of two reliable boys 
can take care of the inventory of 
supplies, under the supervision of the 
teacher. They should be supplied with 
some well-arranged inventory blanks 
so that they will know definitely how 
to note down the various items. 


The Finishing Room. More actual 
waste can occur here than in any 
other part of the shop. Brushes that 
are worth keeping at all are worth 
cleaning. Even those dried stiff with 
paint or varnish can be reclaimed by 
soaking overnight in paint remover, 
washing the next morning in hot 
soapy water and rinsing well. Then if 
all the brushes are wrapped in paper 
before storing away, they will be 
ready for the job in the fall. Prob- 
ably the finishing table needs scrap- 
ing, old cans thrown out, oily rags 
burned, lids of paint cans put on 
really tightly and the cans turned 


upside down on the shelf for the . 


summer, in. short a real honest-to- 
goodness housecleaning in the finish- 
ing room during the closing days. 
These are student jobs. 


Other Jobs for the Idle. The wide- 
awake instructor can add to this list. 
Bench tops need scraping and sanding 
at the end of the term. Some of the 
wood vises require new wooden face 
plates or other adjustments. Worn out 
bench hooks may be replaced with 
new ones. Bar clamps and other 
clamping devices need to be cleaned 
of dried glue. Possibly a dozen new 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 
1 report, 25 copies $1.25 
2 reports, 25 copies $2.25 
1 report, 50 copies $1.50 
2 reports, 50 copies $2.75 


WATTS MULTIGRAPHING CO. 


501 Agency Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone 22413 — Residence Phone 22431 





file handles, or lathe tool handles, to 
replace the old split ones would give 
work to three or four boys at the 
lathes. Probably the tool room or tool 
cupboard needs a brightening up 
with a fresh coat of enamel. The same 
might apply to the grinding bench or 
the general utility bench. And so on. 


“Be Steadfast to the End,” says 
Ericson. No other teacher will be so 
thoroughly busy finding jobs for 
others under his supervision than the 
General Shop instructor. The many 
advantages of this systematic and 
orderly finish to the term are ap- 
parent. A shipshape shop at the end 
of June is ready to go to work imme- 
diately in the fall. But let’s see to it 
that our plant does not shut down 
until the final whistle has sounded. 


SPECIAL NOTICE RE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Shop teachers, and pros- 
pective shop teachers, are re- 
minded that the General 
Shop Summer School has 
been moved from Edmonton 
to Calgary. This change has 
been made since the summer 
school announcement ‘was 
sent out. Teachers who took 
these courses in 1940 will 
recall the excellent accom- 
modation and facilities of- 
fered for the work in the 
shops of Western Canada 
High School. It is hoped that 
as many as possible will avail 
themselves of this opportu- 
nity to renew acquaintances 
this summer. 





THE FINEST QUALITY DRY 
CLEANING, PRESSING AND 
DYEING OBTAINABLE IN 


EDMONTON. 


TRUDEAU’S 


10050 103rd Street 
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SMOKY LAKE COMMUNITY PROJECT 


By VICKIE GAVINCHUK 
Grade XII student of Smoky Lake School 


On the morning of May 6th, 1943, 
the students of Smoky Lake school 
started their major community pro- 
ject—a new building for a community 
library. To us it is a dream, at last 
materializing. 


Discussion concerning the possibil- 
ity of a library brought up the ever 
important money problem. Undaunted 
by the sum that was calculated, the 
staff and students exchanged and 
considered ideas regarding the raising 
of the needed funds. We soon started 
a money-making campaign. 


To begin with we held a carnival. 
This was a grand affair with all its 
trimmings, and netted three hundred 
dollars. Seeing the splendid support 
that we received from Smoky Lake 
residents, we launched upon other un- 
dertakings which proved just as suc- 
cessful. ‘A night of Bingo followed. 
Financially this was not as successful. 
At this time we felt that we needed 
a publicity organ. It was felt that the 
school paper would serve this purpose 
very well. The students sent the prin- 
cipal to ask the Divisional School 
Board for financial support. It was 
granted, and the board agreed to give 
us the stencils and paper for this 
worthy project. We met and elected 
an executive to take charge of the 
publishing of “Smoky Lake School 
Bell” —- the name we had decided 
upon. This paper turned out to be a 
tremendous success both financially 
and otherwise. We try to make it 
both educational and recreational, and 
it covers various topics — current 
events, community news, who’s who 
in both town and school, readers’ 
question and letter box, latest song 
hits and many other interesting topics. 
Town people look forward to the 
day when this paper is issued. From 
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coast to coast we have received letters 
from local boys telling us what it 
means to get a school paper with all 
the local highlights in it. 


On May 14th the school put on a 
hilarious opera “Marrying Marian’’. 
This was really a treat for the people. 
We cleared more than one hundred 
dollars for our library. 


The final event for the year was 
a formal dance sponsored by the 
school. This was almost as successful 
financially as the carnival. 


To date, with the three donations 
from the Divisional School Board, 
Village Council and Welfare Associa- 
tion, we have raised a time-honoured 
sum of six hundred and fifty dollars. 


The question of erection was easily 
solved. Under the direction of the 
General Shop instructor, the General 
Shop boys are building the library. 
The painting and interior decorating 
will be done by the artistic Home Eco- 
nomics Class. 


The building is 18 feet by 22 feet. 
The outside will be covered with insul 
brick and the roof, with asphalt 
shingles. 


At present we have numerous 
books, but most of them are fiction. 
Next year it is the intention of the 
class to stock the library with heavier 
reading material which will be suitable 
for our adult study group which has 
been formed by our teaching staff, 
and for men and women who. love 
weightier material. 


It is our hope that in the near 
future our library *will be able to 
enlarge its scope and supply books 
to schools in the Smoky Lake School 
Division. 
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Religion in Education---(Continued) 


conduct as given in the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the teaching of the 
Hebrew prophets, in the law of God 
and man as revealed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and as dis- 
cernible in nature about us and in 
conscience within. Such Religious In- 
struction is a workable scheme in 
which men and women of goodwill 
can cooperate. 


8. A third element of Religious 
Education, one already present in 
varying measure in the programs of 
study and curricula, is material which 
can definitely be classed as religious. 
* While the examples are drawn from 
the Saskatchewan curriculum, this is 
true of Manitoba and Alberta also. 
In the readers and supplementary 
readers are several of the better 
known Bible passages. In language 
study the dramatization of Bible 
stories is suggested. In music the 
use of many hymns and carols is 
recommended. Special seasons such 
as Christmas and Easter may provide 
the motivation of art work and the 
interpretation of certain religious 

ictures such as The Light of the 

orld, Sir Galahad, The Sistine Ma- 
donna and The t Supper is encour- 
aged. In Social Studies in High School 


the inhuman treatment of Jews in. 


Europe today may lead to a discussion 
of the ethical teaching of Christianity 
as to race discrimination and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the principle 
of the brotherhood of man, which is 
one of the basic Christian values. 

All such materials. will be used in 
varying ways and amounts by the 
teachers, depending on their own re- 
ligious background, though one won- 
ders what the group of teachers who 
record that “‘the reading of the Bible 
and religious instruction is decidedly 
detrimental to the character develop- 
ment of the child and a hindrance to 
the pupils’ development” would make 
of it. To date no prairie province has 
followed the lead of Ontario in mak- 
ing a course in Religious Knowledge 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 
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part of Normal School training. Such 
a course could be of aid in the use of 
the materials in the present programs 
of study. However the presence in 
the curriculum of one province of the 
following statement of aim is a clear 
recognition of how they should be 
employed: “The curriculum, while it 
does not prescribe a course in morals 
nor include religion as a_ separate 
subject should be pervaded by the 
spirit of religion. How this spirit may 
best be developed must be left to the 
judgment of the individual teacher, 
whose unconscious influence is per- 
haps his strongest ally. The teacher 
will inculcate in the minds of his 
pupils a deep sense of their responsi- 
bility towards their God and their 
fellows, so that they will accept as a 
life principle the ideal expressed in 
the words, ‘I am my brother’s 
keeper’.” 


4. Fourth, Religious Education may 
mean an education permeated through 
and through with religion, such as 
the superintendent of public schools 
in a large city had in mind, when in 
his annual message, not to an outside 
audience but to his teachers, he said, 
in part, “There is religion in the 
schools, week-day religion. It is there 
from the first day a child enters kin- 
dergarten to learn how to live with 
others in mutual consideration and 
respect. It is there in all the co- 
operative enterprises which the school 
fosters, in all the spirit of sharing 
which these involve ... People learn 
to be good in life situations. The 
person who can grow up to our 
school codes of honor has grown a 
long way. It is not a matter solely 
of precept but a pattern of living. 
That pattern is founded on coneepts 
which go beyond good citizenship 
and racial mores. It seems to me to 
take hold on the Power not Ourselves 
which makes for Righteousness. It 
reaches toward the highest code of 
mankind endowed as we believe with 
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divine sanctions—a belief in the per- 
sonal dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual and in the obligation to con- 
tribute to each other’s welfare. Our 
task is more than secular. Our minis- 
try is to the soul as well as to the 
mind, the body, the emotions. Such 
service is not to be described as mere 
morality. There is nothing ‘mere’ 
about morality. Back of it lies the 
conviction that there are eternal prin- 
ciples implicit in the universe, that 
it is good to be good, and wrong not 
to be good. As we are consecrated to 
the good life, so our influence may 
have its mighty share in bringing the 
fulness of life to the sons img daugh- 
ters of men and of God.” 


There is much of this essentiall 
religious spirit in the life and wor 
of our prairie schools. 


For King 


We have ee advised of the eniteh 
ment of 19 teachers in addition to 
those whose names have already ap- 
peared in this column. This brings the 
total number of teachers in the Forces 
or engaged in war services to 536. 


Sturgeon School Division No. 24—C. 
J. Bisson. 

Stettler School Division No. 26—Win- 
nifred Baugh. 

Olds School Division No. 31—Dan 
Pickett; Eber Crummy. 

Wetaskiwin School Division No. 36— 
Arthur Baker; Jack Inglis; Mrs. 
Norma Bennett. 

Pembina School Division No. 37— 
Alma Slettedahl. 

Athabasca School Division No. 42— 
Elias Makowichuk. 

Bow Valley School Division No. 43— 
Alice M. Nowicki. 

Calgary School District No. 19—W. 

‘Celaee? A. G. Wilcox; H. T. 

Robertson; M. G. McLean. 

Dana School District No. 2505— 
Harry Malcolm. 
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Are these four elements in Religi- 
ous Education mutually exclusive? By 
no means. Rather they should be 
interlocking - and _ interpenetrating. 
The fourth, it is true, in a certain 
sense, gathers up all the rest, but 
each has its place and its value, and 
given goodwill and fairness and, not 
least, a recognition of the dependance 
of morals and ethics on religion on the 
part of citizens and teachers, each 
one is possible and workable in an 
educational system. Nor will such a 
program of Religion in Education 
absolve the home and the church from 
their fundamental responsibility as 
character building agencies. All are 
needed. Let all go forward in happy 
coqpenstion to the intent that the boys 

girls of the west may grow in 
wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man. 






and — 


eer 


Erskine School District No. 1493— 
Doris E. 

Mountain Park School Division No. 
3334—C. L. Matheson. 

Okotoks School District No. 178— 
Helen A. McKay. 

Rosedale School District No. 3751— 
Bernice Marsh. 


BALANCE 


I see by the paper that Maine is 
thinking about raising the pay of 
its state troopers and also of its 
teachers. The mortorcycle cops would 
receive about $1,560 a year, the teach- 
ers would be boosted to $730. We are 
progressing. It is now almost half as 
important in the eyes of the state 
to instruct a child as to arrest his 
father. F 

—B. White in Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Fight of the Norwegian Teachers 


V. THE WEAPON OF TERROR 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


HE’ present position in the Nor- 

wegian schools is somewhat con- 
fused. Owing to the refusal of the 
Norwegian teachers to submit to 
threats, cajolery or terror, the quis- 
ling authorities have been placed in a 
quandry. On the one hand they are 
anxious to reopen the schools in order 
to demonstrate that the teachers’ op- 
position has been broken. On the other 
hand, they fear to reopen them be- 
cause, since the teachers’ opposition 
is in fact unbroken, they are aware 
that the unity of the teachers and 
pupils in the classrooms will only 
serve to deepen the united front 
against themselves and their German 
overlords. As a result, a completely 
contradictory policy is being pursued. 
In the middle of April Quisling an- 
nounced a “final ultimatum” to the 
Norwegian teachers to withdraw their 
opposition to the Laerersamband by 
May 1. As this ultimatum was re- 
jected as decisively as the previous 
ones, the “Leader”. of the ‘Teachers’ 
Front” was forced'on May 1 to an- 
nounce a “new offer” to the teachers. 
The “‘new offer” is, however, no dif- 
ferent from the old one. Teachers 
will not be required to make an open 
statement that they have withdrawn 
their opposition to the Laerersam- 
band. On the other hand, in so far 
as they resume teaching, they will be 
regarded as “automatically” mem- 
bers of the Laerersamband. 

For several days the German-con- 
trolled Oslo Radio Station has sought 
to give the impression that everything 
has returned to normal by announc- 
ing the reopening of schools in vari- 
ous Norwegian localities. A further 
announcement of this type was made 
on May 4, but on the very same day 
the Church and Education Ministry 
stated that owing to the acute short- 
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age of agricultural labour all local 
schoo! authorities have been author- 
ized to close elementary and second- 
ary schools, either wholly or partly, 
if the locai agricultural committees 
and labour exchanges declared that 
the labour of the children and their 
teachers is required on the farms. 
This is regarded in Norwegian circles 
as a device similar to that of the 
“fuel holidays” in the Spring Term— 
namely, a pretext for keeping the 
schools closed for another three to 
four months until the end of the 
normal summer holidays, by which 
time the quislings hope that the con- 
flict may have subsided. 


Norwegian Youth and Children Sup- 
port the Teachers 

The striking declaration read by the 

Norwegian teachers to their pupils on 

April 9 is but one example out of 

many of the close sympathy and un- 

derstanding which exists between 


‘ adults and young people in Norway 


to-day. Right from the days of the 
Oslo school strikes in February, 1940, 
the children—not only the older ones 
of seventeen and eighteen in the high 
schools, but even quite young boys 
and girls in the elementary schools— 
have shown in their actions a remark- 
able understanding of what is at stake 
in Norway’s fight on the home front. 

Norway’s children have played their 
part in many ways, both inside and 
outside the school. When they were 
compelled to march to the Hitler 
Youth Exhibition in Oslo in February, 
1941, they sang the National Anthem 
as.they passed the German headquar- 
ters, and as they walked through the 
Exhibition Hall their eyes were fixed 
on the ground the whole time. When 
some of the older children were later 
arrested for shouting “Long live 
King Haakon!” outside the Royal 
Palace, one little fellow ran up to a 
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policeman and said “‘Long live King 
Haakon! Arrest me too!” 

Children all over the country have 
helped in chalking up slogans on the 
walls which help to keep up the peo- 
ple’s spirit of solidarity and resist- 
ance. The children’s favourite symbol 
was “171” (Haakon VII), made by 
chalking the figures “4171” and then 
crossing them out with a horizontal 
stroke. Children had Norwegian flags 
and badges sewn on to their coats and 
dresses so that they could not be torn 
off by the quislings, and the red 
“puck” cap became a favourite form 
of headwear. These “demonstrations” 
annoyed the quislings so much that 
on November 11, 1941, the quisiing 
‘Minister’? for Church and Education, 
Skancke, solemnly issued the follow- 
ing letter to all schools: ; 

“With reference to the circular 
letter of March 17, 1941, school 
children are hereby warned against 
allowing themselves to be used in 


any kind of demonstration against 


the State. The wearing of red ‘puck’ 
caps, or any caps or garments 
which can in any way be construed 
to demonstrate opposition, is strict- 
' ly forbidden in ‘the school grounds. 

“The same ban applies to badges 
with a lion, H.R. (Haakon Rex) 
H.7, ete., and also to the Norwegian 
flag on hats or clothing. 

“Instruction in schools on the 
New Order, and the use of the 
State Party’s badges and emblems, 
which is compulsory for all Nas- 
jonal Samling members, is not to 
be regarded as political propa- 
ganda. 

“Drawing or carving on desks, 
walls, fences, etc., is a bad habit, 
and such marks must be removed 
immediately and with great care, 
preferably by the child responsible. 

“Children breaking the forego- 
ing rules will be suitably punished, 
in serious cases with expulsion from 
school and possibly with police 
action.” 

The very few children who volun- 
tarily joined the quisling Youth Hird 
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were completely frozen out by their 
school fellows—so much so that irate 
Nazi parents wrote long and pitiful 
letters to the quisling newspapers 
complaining about the treatment re- 
ceived by their sons and daughters 
in the schools. The few Nazi teachers 
received similar treatment, and all 
their efforts to introduce the Nazi 
salute and greeting and to inculcate 
a proper respect for Major Quisling 
and the other exponents of the New 
Order were greeted either with ridi- 
cule or with silent contempt. 

In every way Norwegian children 
showed by their actions that they 
could be counted as a vital part of 
the national front against Nazism. It 
is therefore not surprising that when 
the teachers took up their present 
fight for freedom of thought and 
democratic education, the children 
understood and supported them. In 
every town and village where teachers 
were arrested, the children were there 
to send them off with enthusiastic 
cheers and the inspiring tones of the 
National Anthem. In Namsos, for ex- 
ample, every school child was at the 
railway. station..when the - teachers 
were being taken away. The whole 
of the local police force had to be 
brought out and vainly tried again 
and again to drive the children off 
the platforms. They stayed until the 
train had left, and then went quietly 
away. 

When the Norwegian Youth Asso- 
ciatiun was put under Nazi control, 
and all other youth organisations 
were abolished and their members 
ordered to join the totalitarian or- 
ganisation, the editors of the former 
periodical of the Association, Ungly- 
den (The Voice cf Youth) printed an 
illegal issue in which they exposed 
the quisling plans for the regimenta- 
tion of Norwegian youth and declared 
that the Norwegian Youth Associa- 
tion, by being placed under the poli- 
tical control of the Nasjonal Samling, 
had been destroyed and could no 
longer be supported by loyal Nor- 
wegians. 
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The Teachers’ Training Schools 


Quisling’s attempt to gain control 
of young men and women entering 
the teaching profession has also been 
a complete failure. The quisling Edu- 
cation Ministry early recognised that 
the majority of Norwegian teachers 
were against them, and therefore 
sought to create a new body of pro- 
Nazi teachers by nazifying the Teach- 
ers’ Training Schools and filling them 
with hand-picked candidates. In June, 
1941, all the members of the Central 
Board of Teachers’ Training Schools 
were dismissed and a new Board was 
appointed consisting entirely of mem- 
bers of the Nasjonal Samling. Prin- 
cipals of Teachers’ Training Schools 
who were loyal to their principles and 
their country were dismissed and re- 
placed by quisling nominees. 


The whole scheme broke down, 
however, owing to the failure of suit- 
able candidates to come forward. 
Many of those who did present them- 
selves at the training schools left 





again when they found all the curricu- 
lum had been converted into a thor- 
ough-going exposition of Nazi doc- 
trines. When the conflict with the 
teachers became more intense, the 
quisling Education Ministry worked 
out special “Rapid Courses” whose 
aim was to convert young people of 
sixteen and seventeen into efficient 
teachers by means of a three months’ 
course in the ideology and organisa- 
tion of the Nasjonal Samling. Ad- 
vertisements appeared in the local 
quisling papers, inviting young people 
“interested in education” to enrol 
for these courses. When one of them 
opened in February of this year, 
seventeen young people presented 
themselves, one of whom subsequently 
withdrew. 


On April 15 the quislings admitted 
their failure to create a new corps of 
Nazi teachers. The Oslo Radio Station 
announced that on and from that date 
all Teachers’ Training Schools would 
be closed until further notice. 





TEACHERS KEEP THESE DATES 
IN MIND! 


Community Life Conferences in co-operation with local 
community organizations will be held at the following points: 


June 30 - July 4 
July 9 - 11th 
July 14 - 18th 
July 20 -.21st 


Lake Saskatoon 
St. Paul 
Gooseberry Lake 
Sangudo 


Special Speakers at all Meetings: 


Donald Cameron, Director, Department of Extension. 
Dr. George Dykhuizen, University of Vermont. 
Sylvan Hillerud, Department of Extension. 

Frank Peers, Department of Extension. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 28th to August 28th 


Offering courses in Art, Music, Drama, Weaving, 
and Oral French. 


For prospectus apply: Director, Department of Extension 
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With the school year drawing to a 
close, here is a word to home eco- 
nomics teachers by way of pointing 
up the important role which they play, 
and will continue to play, in fighting 
the battle on the home front. By 
virtue of the particular kind of help, 
information, counsel or advice which 
her training and experience should 
enable her to give, every home eco- 
nomics teacher is potentially a power 
for good both to her community and 
to her individual pupils. 


In the achievement of the social 
aims to which we, as a people, are 
dedicated the teacher of home eco- 
nomics is a key person. Think of the 
community nutrition programs which 
have come to the fore as a vital means 
of building and maintaining a healthy 
nation. Who better than the teacher 
of home economics can furnish the 
scientific’ knowledge of nutrition for 
these community nutrition programs? 
Who is better qualified to provide 
the knowledge and information which 
will enable housewives to obtain from 
each food dollar the maximum of 
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nutrition for the family? Who can 
make more helpful suggestions for 
the checking of waste? Who can give 
sounder instruction on how to get 
the maximum of life and use out of 
each one of the family’s possessions? 
Who is so well fitted to counsel 
homemakers with respect to the 
alternative foods which can be safely 
substituted for foods which have be- 
come high-priced, scarce or rationed? 

In the field of textiles, who can 
promote more successfully the con- 
servation of textile materials, by 
stimulating an interest in, and sup- 
plying instruction for home sewing 
and the repairing and remodeling of 
worn garments? 

And since it is the function of 
home economics to educate for effec- 
tive living, who better than the 
home economics teacher is qualified 
to build up morale, prepare school 
children to meet emergencies in a 
well-poised and orderly manner, and 
to give young people just the help 
they need for the building of happy 
and successful lives? 
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The MATH-SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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HISTORY AND APPRECIATION 
OF MATHEMATICS 
By Sr. M. Ernestine, Edmonton 


URING the past two weeks, 
whilst substituting for various 
teachers in Grades III to IX, I asked 
the pupils what subject they liked best 
in school. Some selected music, others, 
social studies, English, art, science, 
etc. Very few chose mathematics and 
when I asked why the latter was 
frowned upon the following reasons 
were alleged: “I’m just not interested 
in it.” “I don’t like it because it is 
too hard.” “It is such a dry subject.’ 
One student replied that he did not 
‘think it was so very important and 
much of what he was learning would 
never be of any use to him after 
leaving school. He would get a job 
that required no mathematical skill. 
First one then another of the class 
commented. on the remarks he had 
passed, and soon the entire group was 
discussing the importance and use- 
fulness of mathematics in everyday 
life. Nor did it stop here. They began 
to ask, ““How did people come to know 
all these facts about numbers?” 
“Where did algebra and geometry 
originate?” 

This brought us into contact not 
only with “Great Mathematicians”, 
but also with the countries in which 
they lived. Their interest grew keener 
when they learned that that great 
scientist, Galileo, was also a great 
mathematician who, by his experi- 
ments carried on from the leaning 
tower of Pisa, proved that the distance 
through which a body falls is always 
proportional to the square of the time 
taken to come to rest. 

The fact that as early as 4000 B.C. 
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tremendous progress had already been 
made in the field of mathematics 
greatly impressed them and made 
them eager to look more thoroughly 
into the story of the past concerning 
it. 

One pupil recalled having read 
about the annual inundation of the 
Nile and why it was found necessary 
to survey it. How surprised he was 
to hear that geometry had its begin- 
ning then! 

In a Grade VI class a lively discus- 
sion took place much along the same 
lines. 

Grades III and IV pupils were 
greatly interested in the idea of 
“digits”, the development of our num- 
ber scales, the origin of the calendar, 
sun-dial and hour glass. The discovery 
that many of the little counting games 
they play today were methods used 
by the Arabs, Hindus and other peo- 
ples for calculating the price of an 
article to be bartered or exchanged, 
made their eyes pop wide open with 
wonder and called forth a host of 
questions on many other phases of 
numbers heretofore unthought of. 

With an activity program such as 
we have in operation in our schools 
today, can we not find a place for the 
informal teaching of the history or 
development of mathematics? I be- 
lieve we can. Such teaching should be 
a part of a conscious effort to make 
for an increased appreciation of the 
place of mathematics in society. 

In the Elementary Grades this 
could be taught incidentally in the 
Enterprise. I know of one Grade V 
class which searched through their 
Number Highways to group together 
as many problems as possible that 
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seemed to them to deal directly with 
their enterprise on “Building Our 
House of Health.’”? They had a good 
sized booklet when finished. 

The history of mathematics should 
not be treated as an isolated unit but 
correlated with social studies, science, 
art, music, English etc. 

A study of the early explorers and 
of their means of navigation would 
reveal in particular many interesting 
facts about map-making. Here arise 
questions of measurement and loca- 
tion, accuracy, projection, the use of 
the compass points, scale drawing, 
etc. How are maps projected today? 
Are these methods more accurate than 
those developed by Toscanelli and 
others? 

Pupils will derive a great deal of 
enjoyment and knowledge from mak- 
ing some of the instruments used by 
the Egyptians and Babylonians etc. 
To mention a few: the sun-dial, wa- 
ter-glass and Polos, which is a refine- 
ment of the sun-dial. An instrument 
known as the Astrolabe was formerly 
employed for taking the altitude of 
the sun or stars. 

The early counting schemes would 
certainly be of interest to pupils. The 
abacus, which was a contrivance of 
beads or balls strung upon rods or 
wires, was used for arithmetical com- 
putation. We have a replica of this 
in our Grade 1 classrooms. 

Our systems of measurement too 
had an interesting beginning. The 
cubit was a unit of measurement 
equal to the length of the forearm 
from the point of the elbow to the 
end of the middle finger. The Ancient 
Egyption cubit was about 20.7 inches 
and the Ancient Roman cubit was 
about 17.5 inches. 

In England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the length of three barley corns 
placed end to end was equivalent to 
an inch and the length of a foot 
varied from 9.75 inches to 19 inches. 

During the reign of King Henry 1 
of England, the monarch decreed that 
the distance from the end of his nose 
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to the end of his thumb was to be 
the lawful yard. 

In Germany in the 16th century the 
length of a rod was to be equivalent 
to that of the left feet of sixteen men 
when they were standing from heel 
to toe. 

A study of the early peoples, with 
their problems and how they met 
them, is both interesting and en- 
lightening. 

Reference material of excellent 
value, simply and interestingly writ- 
ten, for teachers and pupils alike, is 
to be found in the little booklet Num- 
bers and Numerals by D. E. Smith 
and J. Ginsburg (Bureau of Publica- 
tions Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. City. 1937, 25c.) 

To quote from the preface of this 
booklet— “This is a story of num- 
bers, telling how numbers came into 
use, and what the first crude numer- 
als, or number symbols, meant in the 
days when the world was young. It 
tells where our modern systems of 
numbers came from, how these num- 
bers came to be used by us, and why 
they are not used everywhere in the 
world . . . The story will take us to 
other countries and will tell us about 
their numbers and numerals. 

“The story will tell you why we 
say ‘three cheers,’ instead of two or 
five cheers, etc.” 

One chapter deals with the “Mys- 
tery of Numbers,” another with 
“Number Pleasantries.” The booklet, 
besides being delightfully written, is 
also well illustrated. 

Outline of the History of Mathe- 
matics by R. C. Archibald (Mathema- 
tical Association of America, Inc., 
Oberlin, Ohio, 5th Ed., 1941, 75c) 
holds a wealth of information more 
suitable as a teacher’s reference text 
but may be used to advantage by 
High School students. In particular, 
this booklet presents a complete 
though brief history of mathematics 
from A.D. 1600 to the present. It is 
a reference book well worth having. 

Another interesting and inexpen- 
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sive little book dealing with the de- 
velopment of mathematics and other 
sciences of the Greeks and Romans is 
that of Science in Antiquity by B. 
Farrington (Nelson Publishing Co., 
91 Wellington St., W. Toronto, price 
75c.) A useful history is A Short 
History of Mathematics by V. San- 
ford (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston, Mass. 1930 Ed. price 
$3.25.) 

This book deals with “Men who 
made Mathematics, Mathematics of 
the Ancient World, Mohammedan Ma- 
thematicians, Hindu-Arabic Numerals 
etc., The Tools of Algebra, Calculat- 
ing Devices,” and others. It too is 
simply yet interestingly written and 
well illustrated. 

NOTE TO PROSPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTORS 

The editors of the Corner will 

gladly welcome materials from other 


teachers. We are sure that many 
interesting items are being lost to 
the Corner through the inertia which 
besets all of us so easily. Write up 
your hunches and let us have them. 
Help us get a reserve of materials. 
And don’t wait until next October. 
The A.T.A. office is always open! 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


The United Kingdom Information 
Office in Ottawa has been established 
to supply information about Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, India 
and the Crown Colonies and Depen- 
dencies at War. The Office is glad to 
try to answer questions and supply 
material. They have available a 
series of small pamphlets “50 Facts 
About Britain at War,” “50 Facts 
About India,” etc., which are avail- 
able, free, for distribution on appli- 
cation through this office. 


LABORATORY . o o's 
. APPARATUS 


To-day scientific apparatus is needed as never before, and to-day 
scientific apparatus is being built as never before. It is being built 
faster, better, and from fewer critical materials wherever possible. 


Busy night and day manufacturing apparatus, Cenco is striving 
to meet the needs of all educational institutions in Canada where 
science is taught. In addition, Cenco is manufacturing technical 
instruments for the Air Force, Ordnance, and Navy. 

The years of research and development which have made Cenco 


the leader in the scientific apparatus industry are now yielding 
invaluable returns in the hour of greatest need. 


You can send your orders for laboratory apparatus to Cenco 


with confidence. 


CEniRAL Scienminc Commann of Canana Lininep 


SCIENTIFIC 


TRADE MAR! 
INSTRUMENTS CEN 
TORONTO 


129 ADELAIDE ST. W. 


LABORATORY 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


_ 


ALIX-MIRROR 


The Alix-Mirror Sub-local held their meet- 
ing at Tees on May 12th with 12 members 
present. Mr. Newton and Mr. Dick, our 
councillors, gave us a good report of their 
meeting at Stettler. An interesting program 
then followed, including “Industrial Art’ by 
Mr. Henry, Questions and discussions led 
by Miss McPherson, “Singing Games” by 
Miss McBain. It was decided that the next 
meeting should be a social evening at Mir- 
ror on June 2nd. A delicious lunch was 
served by the Tees members. 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local met in the Andrew 
School on Friday, May 14th. Dr. Seimens 
led a discussion about the Nutrition Camp 
that is to be held at Elk Island Park this 
summer. The latter part of the meeting was 
devoted to tHe report and the discussion 
of the report of the delegate to the A.G.M., 
Mr. J. W. Huculak. The next meeting will 
be held at the Bukowina school on June 
19th, 1943, at 2 pm. 


BARRHEAD 


A meeting of the Barrhead Sub-local was 
held at the Barrhead school on Saturday, 
May 8th, with eighteen members present. 
The main business of the meeting was the 
completion of plans for the Track Meet to 
be held in Barrhead on May 21st. Reports 
were given by Mr. Marsh on the Annual 
General Meeting at Easter, and by Mrs. 
O’Brien on the Proposed Salary Schedule of 
the Pembina Division. Considerable discus- 
sion followed, after which a delicious lunch 
was served. 


BELLIS 


The Bellis Sub-local met in the Yuma 
High School on May 5th. A perfect attend- 
ance enabled plans to be completed for the 
Sub-local Track Meet to be held at Bellis 
on May 14th. Contestants representing the 
Sub-local will be chosen to compete in the 
Divisional Track Meet in Smoky Lake, on 
May 22nd. Our former secretary, Mrs. N. 
Taschuk is succeeded by Mr. George Shulha. 


BOYLE 


On May 8th, a meeting of the Boyle Sub- 
local was held in the Boyle High School. 
There was a very good attendance. Plans 
for the Track Meet were discussed. Sug- 
gestions were heard and various changes 
made. To take care of all final arrange- 
ments, a committee was nominated. Fur- 
ther problems in connection with the Pro- 
jector were dealt with. Following the busi- 
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ness of the meeting, Mr. Hodgson, the 
Superintendent, spoke on plans regarding 
the library books, and circulating library 
boxes. There followed a discussion on the 
best method of carrying out these plans. 
Following the meeting, lunch was served at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Maclean. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


A very interesting meeting of the Bye- 
moor-Endiang Sub-local was held in the 
Byemoor School on Thursday evening, May 
6th. Eight members were present. The 
Superintendent of the Castor School Divi- 
sion, Dr. J. C. Hewson, accepted our invi- 
tation to attend the meeting, and gave an 
interesting talk on Home and School Asso- 
ciations. Plans were made for a Track Meet 
to be held on June 1ith in Byemoor. A 
hearty discussion on promotions, led by 
Dr. Hewson, took place. An excellent lunch 
was enjoyed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tarangul. Next meeting—June 3rd, Endiang, 
7 p.m. 


CALMAR 


A meeting of the Calmar Sub-local was 
held in Calmar on Tuesday, May 4th. The 
teachers heard an interesting report by 
Mr. S. A. Mastalish who represented the 
Sub-local at the Easter Convention. The 
next meeting will be held on June Ist, 
when plans will be made for a social gath- 
ering to end the season’s activities. 


COLINTON-PERRYVALE 


The Colinton-Perryvale Sub-local held 
their monthly meeting on Saturday, May 
15th, in the Colinton School. All problems 
relating to the establishing of a Central 
Library to replace the Library Boxes were 
thoroughly discussed by Mr. Hodgson, 
Superintendent of the Athabasca Division. 
After the discussion a Library committee of 
three from the following schools was ap- 
pointed: Colinton Primary Room, Meanook 
and Keyes. Those on the committee at 
present are Mrs. R. Adamson, Miss J. 
Bissel and Miss M. Bennett. Our June meet- 
ing will take the form of a social evening 
arranged by Miss I. Buchholz, Mrs. F. Day 
and Mrs. R. Adamson. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


The meeting of the Czar-Hughenden Sub- 
local was held in Hughenden School on 
Saturday, May 8th. There were eleven mem- 
bers present. A report on the Easter Con- 
vention was given by Miss Esther Hender- 
son. Miss Louise Erickkson gave an inter- 
esting talk on the Correlation of Social 
Studies with the other subjects in the 
Grade IX course. This was followed by a 
general discussion. It was decided that the 
next meeting should be in the form of a 
picnic to be held at Czar Lake on June 
12th. A delicious lunch was served by Mrs. 
John Nelson after the meeting. 
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Association 
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SMOKY LAKE CONVENTION 

On Friday, May 21st, a divisional convention was held in Smoky Lake. 
This was a prelude to the “Fall Convention” which may take place in 
this division for the duration of the war. The program was planned by the 
superintendent and the Local Executive. The program was rather extensive 
as one day was hardly enough to cover the material planned. In order 
to cover as many subjects as possible, it was decided to have a “discussion 





convention” where each speaker acted as a discussion leader. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Mr. A. Boychuk, the reeve 
of Smoky Lake. In the superintendent’s address, Mr. H. A. Kostash, B.A., 
emphasized to the teachers the proper methods and procedures in teaching 
primary reading and the activity program. He also explained the methods 
to be used in the integration of subjects. 

Some of the other speakers were Mrs. M. Strashok, Mr. M. Ukrainetz, 
Mr. N. Samoil, Mr. J. W. Achtymichuk, Mr. J. M. Repka, Mr. J. C. Dubeta, 
Mr. G. Kolotyluk, Mr. S. W. Radomsky, Mr. E. J. Hanson, Mr. H. N. 
Wilson, Mr. V. Kupchenko, Mrs. H. D. Hanson, Mr. D. G. Embree, Mr. 


A. J. Styra and Mr. Peter Semenchuk. 


As guest speaker, Mr. L. L. Kostash, our district representative, gave 
us a talk on the administration of the Central Executive. Following the 
Convention a formal dance was held in the National Hall. 

On the following day a Divisional Track Meet was held in Smoky 
Lake. Both undertakings were successful. 


EDSON 


The Edson Sub-local held a meeting on 
May 3rd with fourteen members present. 
Mr. Dakin was elected as District Coun- 
cillor. Mr. G. C. French gave a report on 
the Convention Committee meeting held in 
Edmonton on April 6th. He reported that 
the Committee moved that the large con- 
ventions be discontinued and henceforth 
each Local be responsible for its own Con- 
vention. Mr. French moved that our offer 
of full co-operation in connection with the 
Fall Convention be given to the Local Execu- 
tive. Miss M. McKinley gave a very full 
and informative report on the business of 
the Administration and Finance Committees 
of the Easter Convention. A vote of thanks 
was moved to both Miss McKinley and Mr. 
French on their splendid reports. A dainty 
lunch was served by Mrs. Nelson and Miss 
Ciciarelli. 


FORESTBURG 


The Forestburg Sub-local met at Hastings 
Coulee. teacherage on Saturday afternoon, 
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May 8th, with ten members present. Follow- 
ing reading and adoption of the minutes 
of the April meeting, there was a discussion 
concerning the late arrival of the ballots. 
The secretary was instructed to write to 
the Central Executive, asking why the 
ballots were not received earlier. Mr. Briggs, 
one of our delegates to the A.G.M., then 
gave his report, covering very thoroughly 
the actions of the A.G.M. on the various 
resolutions and other items of business. A 
hearty vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Briggs for his comprehensive report. Fol- 
lowing adjournment of the business meeting 
a delicious war-time lunch was served by 
Mrs. Briggs. The next meeting was sched- 
uled for Forestburg on Saturday, June 6th. 


GEM-BASSANO 


The Sub-local met at Bassano, April 9th, 
in the Bassano public and high school. This 
day was of special significance for it 
marked the first inter-school visit for the 
local teachers. The teachers who managed 
to weather the heavy rainstorm arrived at 
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1:30 p.m. and were cordially received by 
several high school students. Each teacher 
was handed a time-table of lessons and 
activities to be engaged in in the various 
rooms. Thus a profitable afternoon was 
spent by the visiting teachers in passing 
freely from one room to another as they 
so desired. Each reported having received 
many helpful suggestions and ideas to take 
back to their own classrooms. When school 
was dismissed a dainty lunch was served 
by the Bassano teachers after which the 
regular meeting took place. After the usual 
business items were dealt with a lively 
discussion followed on ways of increasing 
the usefulness of inter-school visiting in 
the future, led by Inspector McCullough. 
Mr. McCullough also acquainted the teachers 
with a number of timely suggestions on 
school topics such us health, choosing en- 
terprise topics, good housekeeping in the 
school room. The entire afternoon was a 
splendid success and a help to every one 
present. 


GLENDON 


Glendon Sub-local met on Saturday, May 
15th. The meeting was held to discuss the 


possibilities of having an inter-school soft- 
ball tournament. It was decided to hold the 
tournament on May 24th. The highlight of 
the meeting, was the report on the A.G.M. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting on 
June 19th when the purchase of a movie 
projector will be discussed. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


The May meeting of the High Prairie 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Nantais on Saturday, May 15th. Nine mem- 
bers were present. Our secretary was asked 
to order a cup to be awarded for the Half 
Mile race in the Track Meet. The Field Day 
is to be held on May 29th. Mr. MacEachran, 
delegate to the Easter Convention, gave an 
interesting report. At the close ef the busi- 
ness Miss Johnstone and Mrs. Nantais served 
a tasty lunch, 


HUSSAR 

A meeting of the Hussar Sub-local was 
held on May 8th at Hussar. Questions re- 
garding the non-payment of Cost of Living 
Bonus to teachers who did not return to 
the Division the following year were dis- 
cussed. A letter regarding this and other 
matters was drafted to the Local, requesting 
investigation. The meeting was then ad- 
journed. 


ISLAY-KITSCOTY 


A meeting was held in the Intermediate 
Room in Kitscoty on Wednesday, May 19th, 
at 8 p.m. Mr. White, delegate to the 
A.G.M., gave a resume of the business 
carried on at convention, which proved a 
very full and interesting report. The festival 
certificates were next handed out, and the 
remaining business settled. The fact that 
sixteen schools entered made quite a suc- 
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cess here. The next topic of importance 
was the coming track meet on May 29th. 
Arrangements were made for getting rib- 
bons and listing entries, which are to be 
in by the 26th. Mr. Schurmann was made 
grounds manager. The need of vaccination 
was also discussed. The next meeting will 
be called later, if one is held this term. 


LACOMBE RURAL 


The meeting of the Lacombe Rural Sub- 
local opened with a discussion of Social 
Studies in the grades under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Keutbach and was presided 
over by Superintendent L. A. Thurber. It 
was decided to request the divisional board 
to supply the schools with one or more 
worthwhile periodicals, a list of which was 
drawn up after due discussion. It was 
resolved that we should foster good public 
relations by inserting a write-up of A.T.A. 
meetings in the local papers mentioning 
the educational aspects. A P.T. display, 
under the direction of Miss Caine, will be 
staged at the next meeting. The meeting 
adjourned and tea was served by two of 
the members. 


RIMBEY 


The regular meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in the Rimbey school on 
Friday evening, May 14th. There were six- 
teen members present. After the business 
meeting Mr. Ross, our inspector, gave a 
very instructive address on “Organization 
of School for the Coming Year’, which was 
followed by a beneficial discussion. A tasty 
lunch was served and enjoyed by all. Our 
next meeting will be of much interest as 
Mr. P. Collins is to present “Propaganda”. 
Any problems that are presented will be 
discussed. 


STETTLER 


The regular meeting of the Stettler Local 
was held in the Stettler School on Satur- 
day, May 8th. It was decided by the Salary 
Negotiating Committee to accept with ap- 
preciation the very fair salary schedule 
offered by the Stettler Divisional Board. 
The Secretary was instructed to find out 
when the first pay cheques on the new 
twelve month basis are to be paid to 
teachers this fall. After all the general 
business was attended to our A.G.M. dele- 
gates, Mr. Metcalf of Great Bend School 
and Mr. Sorenson of Erskine, gave most 
interesting and enlightening accounts of 
the Convention. 


STURGEON 

Sturgeon Local met in the A.T.A. office 
on March 27th. The minutes were read and 
the financial statement passed; then a 
great deal of the time was spent on cor- 
respondence relating to the General Con- 
vention. The Executive made a grant of 
$10 each for the delegates at large, Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Sherbaniuk. The remaining 
four delegates are to be Mrs. Hunter, Mr. 
Chaba, Mr. Murray, Mr. Freehill and Miss 
Steshyn as an alternative. It was decided 
to pay $5 toward the expense of having 
Mr. Meaden appointed a Commissioner, the 
rest to be borne by the Board. The Salary 
Negotiating Committee was instructed to 
meet the Board with a view to securing an 
upward trend in the teachers’ salaries. 

The April meeting of the Sturgeon Local 
was held in the A.T.A. office on April 29th. 
Minutes and financial statement were 
adopted. Correspondence had all been cov- 
ered by the Convention. The Salary Nego- 
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tiating Committee brought back an accept- 
able revised schedule from the Board. This 
puts the basic salary of teachers in Stur- 
geon at the Government-set minimum of 
$900. It was decided to accept this sched- 
ule. A discussion followed re High School 
teachers’ salaries. The matter was left in 
the hands of our district representative, 
Miss Johnston, for comparison with the 
salaries of those in other divisions and a 
suggestion for action to raise these salaries. 
A motion was passed to clarify the position 
of substitute teachers in the Division. The 
profit from Sturgeon Musical Festival was 
split, $100 invested in a Victory Bond, and 
the remainder $27.25 put in a Savings 
Account, A motion of approval for the fore- 
sight of Mr. Roberts in this matter was 
passed. 


SUNDRE 


The May meeting of the Sundre Sub-local 
was held in Sundre on May 15th. The last 
minute details were settled concerning the 
Track Meet to be held May 24th at Sundre. 
Our delegate to the A.G.M., Mr. J. Earle, 
gave a full report of the business conducted. 
A profitable discussion followed. A report 
was made on the circulation of the gramo- 
phone records. Mrs. Peterson invited the 
teachers to a social evening at her home 
on June 19th. The invitation was gratefully 
accepted. 


TOFIELD 


The monthly meeting of the Tofield Sub- 
local was held on May 8th at Anderson 
school. A report on the Easter Convention 
was given by Mr. McDonald and festival 
concerts were discussed. Our hostesses for 
the evening were Miss Broughton, Miss 
Foryan and Mrs. Bjornson. 


VERMILION 


The regular meeting of the Vermilion Sub- 
local was held on May 15th in the Elks’ 
Hall. Miss M. Nugent, our delegate to the 
Easter Convention, gave a report of the 
proceedings. It was decided that this should 
be the last meeting of the present term. 


WANHAM-BELLOY 


The Wanham-Belloy Sub-local wound up 
a successful year at a special meeting held 
in the Intermediate Room of the South 
Slope School on May 15th. The meeting far 
surpassed any attempted this year. Miss Set- 
tle presided and the speakers included on 
the program were Miss Prevost, Miss Sweet 
and Mr. Martin. Miss Prevost addressed’ the 
record audience on “How to Hold A Success- 
ful Track Meet”. Mr. Martin dealt with the 
place of motion pictures in the school, and 
Miss Sweet demonstrated the art of folk- 
dancing. The salary schedule was discussed 
and plans made for a track meet to be 
held June 11th. All members agreed that 
a profitable and entertaining afternoon had 
been spent and adjourned vowing to make 
next year’s meetings bigger and better. A 
delicious lunch was then served by the 
President and speakers. 

WARNER 

A well attended meeting of the Warner 
Sub-local took place at the Wrentham High 
School on May 6th. Mr. L. A. Medd, dele- 
gate to the A.G.M., gave a vivid and concise 
report of the convention, dealing particu- 
larly with pensions. Numerous questions 


were asked and answered clearing away all 
doubts and leaving everyone informed to 
the fullest extent. After the regular business 
had been dispensed with a delicious lunch 
was served by the Wrentham ladies. During 
lunch several topics of current interest were 
discussed. The most outstanding one was 
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the different methods of. stimulating the 
pupils to purchase War Savings Certificates. 
All schools in the Sub-local are doing won- 
derfully, several going 100% over their 
quotas each month. Miss Troid!l from Warner 
gave a very interesting talk on a moving 
picture of America that her pupils are pre- 
paring. She has secured pamphlets, pictures, 


and information from every state in the 
WASKATENAU 
The Waskatenau Sub-local met in the 


Waskatenau School on May 8th. The merits 
of the films, shown free for school chil- 
dren by the National Film Board, were 
discussed briefly and pamphlets advertising 
the next show were distributed. The planning 
of the Sub-local’s track meet to be held 
at Waskatenau on the afternoon of May 
14th comprised the main business of the 
meeting. Contestants from four schools will 
enter, the winners to compete in the Divi- 
sional track meet at Smoky Lake later in 
May. Plans for an outdoor June meeting to 
be held by the North Saskatchewan. River 
were agreeable to all members present. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Sub-local held a supper meeting in 
the Home Economics Room of the Alexan- 
dra School on May 13th at 5:30 p.m. At 
the business meeting the reports given by 
the delegates to the A.G.M. were discussed, 
A Track Meet committee was appointed. 
en next meeting will be a picnic held early 
in une. 





FOR SALE—Queen’s Math 2 text 
with answers to all the most important 
questions; examination papers. Phi- 
losophy I texts. Address inquiries to 
M. J. Gayfer, in care of A.T.A. Office, 
Edmonton. 
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